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See 


y Children 


Rarely Tear Holeproofs 
And $1 Worth Will Last 3 Months Without Darning 


Holeproofs save about one half because these stockings wear 
so much longer than the average. One reason is this: 

We give double the price some makers pay for yarns.- But 
we secure the fine, soft, extra-strong Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton. Where wear is greatest we reinforce Holeproofs with 
double strength. . 

Six pairs of lisle are guaranteed to wear six months 
without holes or /ears, three pairs of silk for three 
months. If any pair fails in the time we name, you get 
new hose free. 
























Our Newlastic 


Ribbed Top Children’s Holeproof Ribbed Stockings are soft and 
for stout or extra-elastic. So when put to strain they stretch and 
slender women returir to shape instead of tear. 

stretches wide Thousands of mothers buy Holeproofs for their little 
but always re- folks. 


turns to shape. 
A marvel of 


snug-fitting ve « 
comfort that Got OS, 
never binds OLEPY@I Tc SIC] 
the limb. Children’s, 35c; Three Pairs for $1 
Women’s, 35c and Up; Men’s, 25c and Up 


Order a three-pair $1 box of Children's Hole- always outwear our guarantee. This 
proof at your dealer’s. They’ll win you, madam, Saves you the trouble of having them 


to the fine lisle and pure silk Holeproofs for your- TePlaced. a 
seth nek tin care dee " We ship direct, charges paid, if 


- gS 1 . Send 
But don’t be induced to accept any other guar- oo ody oo fence npg ) Sars ge 


anteed hosiery. The genuine Holeproofs nearly names of local Holeproof stores. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LONDON, CANADA LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND (757) 


Do you know how many hours of darning you could 
save this way? 














Utmost Tire Comfort 
with Utmost Service 


LEXIBLE, buoyant tires of ut- 

most comfort—protected by 

Goodyear Cord construction 
from most of the danger of stone- 
bruise and blow-out. 


Their pronounced riding ease, their 
great mileage, and their freedom 
from trouble are so satisfactory that 
sales are mounting up and -up. 


Necessarily higher priced; but by 
reason of their special advantages, 
full- value tires, like all Goodyears. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 














Ask the nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for Goodyear Cord 
Tires, No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher 
for gasoline and electric cars. 












1 center slice of ham, 3/4 to one inch thick 
3 medium sized tomatoes 


tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add one cup of water 
and bake one hour, basting frequently with juice in pan. 





Premium Ham Baked with Apples 
1 center slice ham, about 3/4 of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and put (fat) 
through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. Core apples 
and season with sugar and spice,‘ put in pan and add 1/2 cup water. Bake ina 
very slow oven about fifty minutes. 


Creamed Premium Ham on Toast Baked Premium Ham 





four’ Put a Ham butt in cold water, then 
nt pecans Deepen ola Aan prt — boil slowly (one-half howr for each pound) 
} 1/2 cups chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and paprika ass _ 
2 hard boiled eggs—sliced 1 cup milk the rind, and insert cloves in 
Bod macaroni in salted water until tender. Drain, rinse with cold the soft fat, cover thickly with brown sugar. 
Meh butter and sty in flow witheut , Remove fom water. Add grated cheese, milk, and season with salt and paprika. 
fre and edd milk and seasoning, stirring weil to fre and = Fry onion in a little ham fat, add ham. 


Mawel oineee, Place in a baking dish with water, and bake 
‘turn into well-bottered baicing Cover with bread crumbe for one-half hous. 


















































| know an easy way 
to clear your skin 


Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and warm water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger-tips. Then 
wash off with more Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear cold water to close 
the pores. 

Do this once or twice a day, and you will be 
astonished how quickly the healing, antiseptic 
Resinol medication soothes and cleanses the pores, 
lessens the tendency to pimples, and leaves the com- 
plexion clearer, fresher.and more velvety. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect 
or an unwise use of cosmetics, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and let it remain on ten min- 
utes before the final washing with Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap contains no harsh, iniurious 
alkali, and is not artificially colored, its rich 
brown being entirely due to the Resinol bal- 
sams in it. Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. For trial size, free, write to 
Dept. 12-D, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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WITH A BOW THE SPEAKER FINISHED AND, WHILE HIS NEIGHBORS CHEERED, MOVED BACK INTO THEIR RANKS. 
ALL EYES WERE NOW ON GRANDFATHER WARE. 


Ssimame A TATE TRANSPLANTING 
Singmaster 


father Ware took himself sternly 

in hand. He was determined to behave until 
bedtime in a manner becoming a veteran of 
the Civil War—a veteran who had faced mur- 
derous fire, who had charged batteries and 
who had been wounded in six places. 

Last evening homesickness and heartache 
had sent him into ignominious retreat ; to-night | 
he was determined to conquer the enemy. But | 
once, when he seemed to hear across the flat, 
open fields between his son’s farm and Prairie- 
ville the sound of a familiar tune played by a/| 
band, he had to grip the arms of his chair with | 
both hands, to press his lips hard together | 
and to close his throat to the lump that was 
rising in it. 

Yesterday, May 29th, stepping warily upon 
the stool that the porter set for him, leaning 
upon the heavy ebony cane that Winthrop Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic had pre- 
sented to him at parting, old Benjamin Ware 
had got down from the express train. Tall 
and soldierly, dressed always in blue since his 
mustering out in ’65, he had been to his fellow 
passengers an object of great interest during 
the long journey from the East. 

The war was Grandfather Ware’s passion ; 
he knew its history from beginning to end, and 
loved to talk about it, even though his comrades 
in the post were forever interrupting his slow 
Speech. Especially Seth Lewis, the blustering, 
and Porter Gaines, the inaccurate, were en- 
tirely lacking in manners. Dignified, gentle 
Grandfather Ware never began, ‘‘In the spring 
of ’63, after Chancellorsville, I —’’ or ‘On the 
morning of the third day at Gettysburg —’’ 
without their immediately interrupting him. | 
In the fifty years since the war, Grandfather | 
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when they had provided 
no speaker from abroad 
for their Memorial Day 
celebrations, Seth Lewis or Porter 
Gaines made the speech. Now 
Grandfather Ware’s noble periods 
were lost forever. 

When the porter thanked him for 
his fee with a fervent ‘‘God bless 
you!’? Grandfather Ware shook hands 
with him as with a friend about to vanish 
forever. 

‘*T look to see you back East, sah, 
when winter comes. 
place in winter, sah.’’ 



















> ote? Behind the long, homely 
station stood a buggy, from 


the seat of which the young 


dy 
See COs 


had been intrusted by his father. 
‘*Grandfather !’’ he shouted, and at 
the sound old Benjamin was at last 
certain that, although it almost broke 
his heart to leave Winthrop, it would 
have killed him altogether to stay there. 
Back in Winthrop was his old home, the 
trees he had planted, the garden he had 


comrades with whom he had fought fifty years 


kind the residents of Prairie- 
ville are to a new settler. 

Old Benjamin’s eyes shrank 
from the low light of the 
setting sun, which flamed in their faces as 
they left the village. All round Winthrop 
were rolling hills; here was a level expanse 
that offered no resting place to the eye. 
Homesickness rushed upon him in a flood. 
With these young people it was different; 


driver leaped suddenly without | they could adjust themselves, could grow up 
regard for the lines with which he | with the country; their lives were not cen- 


|tred in the past. Here he would have no 


| friends, here he would hear no discussion of 


| that ever-fresh subject so dear to his heart. 
| Prairieville cared nothing for Chancellorsville 
or Gettysburg; Prairieville had no great past, 
|no veterans of the great war, no graves, no 
monument. He longed suddenly for the domi- 
neering speech of Seth Lewis and the out- 


This ain’t no congenial | tended, the graves of his loved ones, the | rageous blunderings of Porter Gaines, who had 


|onee in a public address placed Sherman in 


Fortunately Grandfather Ware did not need | before, inconsiderate although they were, the | command of the Wilderness campaign. To- 


to answer. 


The porter lifted his step, the | monument to the bravery of his company; but | morrow was Memorial Day, and back in Win- 


heavy door closed; there was no one here at | here on this prairie was his only son, here was | throp the veterans would receive the annual 
the end of the long platform to see the tears on | his daughter-in-law, who was as dear as any | tribute of thanks from a grateful populace. 


the old man’s cheek. The sight of the depart- 
ing train gave him a fresh pang. It had 


brought him hither; it was the last link with | 


Winthrop; presently it would return to Win- 
throp once more. 
back when winter came. 
for the rest of his life. 
Then, for an instant, old Benjamin forgot 


This was his home 


But he would not be going | 


| daughter could have been, and here were his 
| grandchildren. 
He took young Billy in his arms and held 
| him close. 
‘*T guess you missed your grandfather,’’ he 
| said in his dignified, deliberate way. 

‘*T guess we did |?’ 

It was pleasant to see the cordiality with: 


‘Then suddenly Grandfather Ware was roused 
| from his dreary meditations. Down the road 
came two rapidly moving spots of white. Here 
| were Anna and Grace; yonder at the gate 
| Nelly waved a welcome with her apron. A 
warm feeling came into old Benjamin’s heart. 

‘*Welcome home, father!’’ cried Nelly. 

To his astonishment Grandfather Ware heard 


his grief. He heard a shout, and William came | which the residents of Prairieville shouted | himself answer, ‘‘I’m glad to be here. ’” 


hurrying toward him; and William, with his | greetings to William, but Grandfather Ware | 


broad shoulders, his gray eyes, his ruddy color, 
was a sight to banish grief. 

‘*T’ve been waiting for an hour, dad, and 
then I didn’t see you get off. The train had 
thirteen cars and I was at the otherend. How 


| resented it. He saw less of their smiles than 


| of their rough clothes and their crude manners. | 


He resented also the homeliness of the streets, 
the rude architecture, the absence of beauty, 
and was more than ever unreconciled to the 


Ware had never finished a story. And now he|are you? Billy is out back, holding the horse; | fate that had brought them all so far from 


would have no chance even to begin a story. 

The great speech that he had prepared was | 
lost forever. Grandfather Ware thought that | 
he had a message of peace to deliver to the | 
younger generation. He had observed the | 
Principles of composition and rhetoric in writ- 
ing it, he had followed the principles of oratory 
in committing it. It began, ‘‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, fellow citizens of this united land, I | 
greet you.’’ 
invited him to deliver his great production ; | 


you should see how he has grown! Where are 
your trunk checks? We couldn’t have waited 
another day to see you.’’ 

Old Benjamin held to his son’s shoulder as if 
here were a straw to clutch at in a sea of misery. 

‘*You are all well?”’ 

‘*Fine. It was the thing to do, father. The 
air is like balm. I haven’t felt like this since 
I was a boy. When I remember that stuffy 


says that I’m going to be entirely well.’’ 


civilization. 

To the unattractiveness William seemed ob- 
| livious. He pointed proudly to the many auto- 
| mobiles. 

‘¢We’ll have one, too, father, one of these 
days. Won’t it be fine to go flying about 
| in it??? 

Then, reading his thoughts, William looked 
| wistfully at his father. He wished now 


But Winthrop Post had never | bank, I wonder that I’m alive. The doctor | that his father had come with them in the | spirits rose. 


beginning, so that he might have known how 


William’s predecessor on the farm had built 
| a capacious house with a wide porch, and had 
planted many trees round it. With a grand- 
child clinging to each hand, old Benjamin was 
| shown over the house at once. His own room 
| was not much different from the rooms at home, 
if you did not allow your eyes to look out of 
the windows for the Weymss house across the 
street, or for the Winthrop house next door. 
Here was his own furniture, brought to Prairie- 
ville in spite of its weight and the long distance 
|it had to travel; here was the old-fashioned 
| counterpane, with its tiny squares, that had 
| covered the four-post bed since his wife had 
|come a bride from her father’s house; here 
| were his books and pictures. Old Benjamin’s 





| They rose still higher when he sat down at 
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the table and ate Nelly’s good things from the | 
familiar dishes. He almost wondered why he | 
had been so miserable. William looked at him | 
and then at Nelly, and one pair of eyes sent a | 
smiling message to the other, ‘‘ Father is going | 
to be happy!’’ 

When supper was done, the family went | 
out to the porch. At first the night seemed | 
very dark to Grandfather Ware, but gradually | 
his eyes became accustomed to the gloom; the | 
stars appeared one by one. ‘To the east were | 
the lights of Prairieville; round the farmhouse 
rose the sounds of the soft spring night, the | 
cheep of birds settling to rest, the gentle sough | 
of a soft breeze. From a distance came the 
deep bay of a farmer’s dog. Gradually Grand- 
father Ware’s heart sank again. The children | 
grew more and more quiet; each head sought | 
an elder’s shoulder. 

‘*It is good that there are three grown people 
now,’’ said little Billy with sleepy content from | 
his grandfather’s knee. | 

Grandfather did not hear. He was saying | 
to himself that, if he were at home, he would 
be going to the post room. At the corner he | 
would be joined by Seth Lewis, full of plans 
for the next day. Then — but grandfather 
laid stern hold on himself; in that direc- 
tion lay shoals and breakers. 

But his brave efforts were vain. The enemy 
now advanced upon him from without. Billy 
suddenly raised his head from the shoulder 
where it had nestled. 

‘*T guess the Winthrop veterans are getting 
ready for Memorial Day, aren’t they, grand- 
father ?’? 

‘*T guess so,’? grandfather bravely made 
answer. 

‘*They always have a grand parade, don’t 
they, grandfather ?’’ 

This time grandfather’s voice was not so 
clear. 

‘*Yes, Billy.’? 

With unconscious cruelty, little Billy con- 
tinued: ‘‘I guess it’ll seem queer to be where 
there aren’t any veterans, grandfather. ’’ 

To that, grandfather made no attempt to 
reply. He put the astonished Billy off his 
knee and, fighting back his tears, rose abruptly. 

‘*T guess I’ll go to bed.’’ 

Routed, Grandfather Ware climbed the steps 
to his room. 

Now, on the evening of Memorial Day, little 
Billy did not come to his knee. Frightened 
by what he had done the evening before, awed 
by his grandfather’s grief, he sat on the step 
alone. Nor did his grandfather invite him to 
his lap. The close proximity of any warm, 
affectionate human thing would make his self- 
control all the harder to keep. All day in spirit 
grandfather had marched with the veterans 
of Winthrop. 

All day in reality he had gone quietly about, 
inspecting the fields and the barn and listening 
to William’s plans. William and Nelly had 
chosen some light tasks for him, which he 
should have when he was ready for them. 
Now they felt that all their planning was in 
vain—this late transplanting would never be 
successful. The air was new, the soil was 
new, the plant too old for readjustment. 

‘‘Tf there were only some old people with 
whom he could talk!’’ said Nelly. 

** About the war,’’ added William. 

Now all the Wares sat quietly on the porch 
together. Again the birds cheeped as they 
settled into their nests, again the stars shone 
and the fireflies floated about in the darkness. 
Once little Billy cried, ‘‘Hark!’’ and then 
said sleepily that he thought he heard music. 

‘*The Prairieville band is practicing,’’ ex- 
plained William. 

Again grandfather seized the arms of his 
chair. He also had thought that he heard 
music, and that ‘‘Marching Through Georgia’’ 
was the tune. It intensified his bitterness. 
Down in the bottom of his heart was a layer 
of disappointed ambition, of unsatisfied pride. 
He had hoped to attain prominence in the 
great organization to which he belonged, to 
deliver his great speech not only in Winthrop, 
but in other places. Now his chances for fame 
were forever gone. 

Hale and hearty though he was, he wished 
that his Life were over. 

Again, in misery, as last evening, he rose to 
his feet. Little Billy began to cry; Nelly 
begged, ‘‘O grandfather, stay here with us; | 
don’t go to bed yet!’’ | 

Before grandfather could answer or could | 
take another step, little Grace flung herself 
from her mother’s lap. 

‘* That music is coming here !’’ she shouted. 
‘*That music is getting nearer!’’ Then, with 
her sister, she galloped to the gate. 

‘*There are lights!’’ shouted Billy from a 
vantage point on the gatepost. ‘‘There are 
automobile lights and other lights. They are 
moving this way. What does it mean, father, 
what does it mean ?’’ 

William Ware’s heart began suddenly to 
throb. He recognized the tune as it came 
nearer; he saw the lights of a score of auto- 
mobiles; he heard the voices of women and 
children. He tried to remember whether he 
had told anyone that his father was a veteran | 
of the war. But many people had seen his | 
father in his blue coat; they might have | 
guessed — In another minute William knew 
that somehow Prairieville had discovered that | 








his father was a soldier. He could see spots 
of color in the brightening light; he could see 
a waving flag. 

‘*Tt’s a surprise party!’ cried little Anna, 
half frightened. ‘‘All the world is coming!’’ 

Grandfather Ware had reached the house 
door in his flight; he was trembling as he felt 
for the latch. He could not see strangers; he 
would go quickly to his room before they saw 
him. If they would only not use that tune 
for their festivities! To him that tune was 
holy. The bright light confused him. Before 
he could find the latch he felt an arm round 
him. 

‘“‘Don’t go, father!’? The first automobile 
had stopped at the gate; the band had ended 
its tune with a flourish; people were crowding 
into the yard. ‘‘They have come to see you, 
father !’’ 

‘*Me!’’ cried grandfather in unbelieving 
amazement. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ 

But grandfather straightened his shoulders, 
determined to be a soldier once more. He could 
not turn away in their faces. This was part 
of the new, strange, unpleasant life. 

Then with a gasp grandfather ceased his 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 





speaking, and thinking that he was alarmed or 
displeased, came to an unwilling determination 
to answer for him. 

But Grandfather Ware did not fail. He 
looked long into each friendly face; he re- 
membered the small audiences at Winthrop, — 
Winthrop was, after all, only an inconspicuous 


village,—and felt with little Anna that here 
was all the world. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ began grand- 
father. He paused, and then, for the pure joy 
of realizing that his great opportunity had come, 
began again: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, fellow 
citizens of this united land, I greet you.’’ 


mse ~=THE ROMANCE 3% 
OF THE MARTIN CONNOR 


In Ten 
Chapters 


o HEN, and how did this come? ’’ 

W asked Captain Hawks, and while I 

told him he read the letter twice with 

wide eyes. Then, thrusting the note quickly 
into his pocket, he turned back to the cabin. 

‘*Have everything ready to up anchor in ten 

minutes’ time, ’’ said he over his shoulder; and 


WHEN I LEVELED THAT PITILESS LIGHT AT HIM, HE PRESENTED A PICTURE 


THAT FOR A MOMENT STRUCK 


bitter speculations. He could see the flags 
now; he could see flowers and scores of up- 
turned faces; he heard a friendly voice. 

‘Sir, we are residents of Prairieville. You 
have come to live in our midst. ‘We are proud 
of our city.”’ How grandfather would have 
smiled five minutes ago! ‘‘We believe that it 
has a great future before it. We believe in 
the sterling quality, the magnificent ability, of 
those who have come here to make their homes. 
We have a worthy present; witness our many 
fine buildings,’’—here, again was opportunity 
for a smile,—‘‘our good schools, our growing 
churches. We have a present, sir, I repeat, 
and we have a future. But, sir, we have no 
past. We can point to no heroes on our streets 
—I mean we couldn’t point up to this time. 
We could say, ‘Here is some one who can do 
great things, or who will do great things,’ but 
to no one could we point and say, ‘Here is one 
who has done great things.’ 

‘*Tt has been our great lack, sir. But, gentle- 
men,’’ — the speaker turned to his audience 
with an all-embracing gesture, —‘‘ the six- 
thirty train yesterday afternoon brought into 
our midst one who has done great things, one 
who has served in the war, and served with 
honor. To him we can point with pride, 
gentlemen; at his feet we can sit and learn of 
our country’s struggle. Sir, we bid you wel- 
come; we beg, sir, that you will be generous 
with your rich store of recollection while among 
us, and that you will submit to the obligations 
imposed upon you as the foremost citizen of 
Prairieville. I bid you welcome to our city.’’ 

With a bow the speaker finished and, while his 
neighbors cheered, moved back into their ranks. 
All eyes were now on Grandfather Ware. 

For a long moment the veteran looked down 
upon the crowded faces. Once William, know- 
ing that his father was not accustomed to public 








EACH AND EVERY ONE DUMB. 


as I hurried off I heard his voice raised loudly, 
ringingly, as if he were delivering an ultima- 
tum to the men in the cabin. 

The night was now fully arrived, and with 
it had come a high fog that obscured the stars. 
To move from anchor after dark in that narrow 
river seemed to me little short of madness. 
But orders are orders, and after sending a word 
of warning to Mr. McLushley I hauled in 
short on the kedge. The noise of our winches 
caused a sudden and excited activity on board 
the river steamer. They thought, perhaps, 
that we were going to run off with their valu- 
able commander. 

A few minutes later Captain Hawks, fol- 
lowed by the others, came out of the cabin and 
hailed the river steamer, which put off a boat 
with much clatter and fuss. The commander 
of the Marafion boat, followed by the two men 
who had‘accompanied him aboard, went down 
the ladder that I lowered. He said not a word ; 
but I must admit that he carried off an igno- 
minious proceeding with his head up. We 
had apparently refused to be arrested! Then 
Eichholz said farewell. I felt some regret at 
seeing him go, for I still wanted to know why 
he could not leave Maloca, and in what way 
the Rio Marajion Company held him ‘‘tight.’’ 

The moment they had gone, all the lights 
went out in the Martin Connor, except those 
in the engine room. One of the engineers 
dragged a tarpaulin over the skylights. 

‘*Bring that kedge aboard,Grummet!’’ came 
Captain Hawks’s quiet voice from the bridge. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir!’? I answered; then, to the 
watch, ‘‘Come on with it! Come on with it!’’ 

Round went that roaring capstan in a thin 


‘| cloud of steam, and for the moment drowned 


all other sounds. 
‘*All clear for’ard, sir!’’ I called. 
That experience of getting an unlighted 


“dy Oswald Kendall 





Chapter 
Seven 


steamer from her anchorage and proceeding up 
an unlighted river in a darkness that you could 
almost feel will always remain vividly in my 
mind. The greatest excitement prevailed upon 
the river boat, and for a moment or two they 
were of a mind to follow us. But probably 
they realized that, if they could not arrest the 
ship at Maloca, they could not arrest her any 
better elsewhere ; and, moreover, as Our move- 
ments were obscured, they may have thought 
that we intended to slip downstream. At any 
rate, they brought up their hook, skated round 
like a water beetle and went off downstream 
in a great hurry. 

But we were not going downstream. I did 
not know what was in that mysteriously deliv- 
ered message from the long-lost colonel, but I 
had no doubt that my commander was acting 
upon some very definite information. I sur- 
mised also that he did not want the Rio Mar- 
afion Company to know where he was going. 

Standing in the bow, I stared ahead; but 
stare as I would I could not make out the river 
bank. I knew by the feel of the ship that 

Captain Hawks was groping as a man gropes 
with outstretched arms in a dark room. The 
crew went about in bare feet and talked only 
in whispers, so that all orders from the bridge 
might be instantly heard. I heard only the 
throb of the engines, going dead slow. 

One by one the scattered lights of Maloca 
disappeared, obscured suddenly by intervening 
masses of foliage. It was a period of suspense, 
and my eyes, strained and staring, peopled the 
night with phantoms. 

‘*Can you see anything at all, Grummet?’’ 
came Captain Hawks’s low voice from the 
bridge. 

‘*Nothing much, sir,’’ I replied. 
yards at most.’’ 

The engine-room bell clattered, and the 
vibration of the engines ceased ; a great, aching 
stillness followed. The'time passed, how long 
I could not tell, and again the bell rang musi- 
cally—a cheerful, obvious sound; there fol- 
lowed a deep rumbling as the propeller bit the 
water. We were going astern. The lookout 
man at my side breathed a tense word of aston- 
ishment and I felt that we were turning. 
Again came the engine-room gong — rat-a- 
tang-tang-tang—tang! The engines paused a 
moment, and then continued in a different 
strain. 

‘*Goin’ ahead, now!’’ whispered the man 
at my side, while I waited, filled with that 
horrid dread all sailors know—the dread of 
impact. But no impact came, and I marveled 
dumbly at a man who could twist a ship 
about in that fashion. 

We continued about twenty minutes and 
then rang down to dead slow. Suddenly we 
struck some floating mass of forest wreckage, 
and the lookout man and I gulped in our 
efforts to restrain our voices; then, unmistak- 
ably there loomed before and over us a great 
blackness. We yelled a warning as there came 
a rending and crashing of tree branches, and 
the next moment the lookout man and I were 
flung violently to the deck. 

I was up again in an instant, only to bring 
my head with a mighty crack against some- 
thing above me, while hands seemed to tear 
and clutch at me. The experience was star- 
tling, and the lookout man who shared it raised 
his voice in protest. Then the ship backed 
away and we were suddenly free. 

‘*All right forward there now, Grummet?’’ 


‘Twenty 





A MAN IN 
THE BOW TOOK 
SOUNDINGS, BUT 
THERE WAS 
ALWAYS PLENTY 
OF WATER IN 
MIDSTREAM. 
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my commander called to me in 





his usual matter-of-fact tones. 
‘*Yes, sir,’’ I replied, with 
my hands to my singing head. 
‘‘Ship trying to climb a 
tree,’’? was the smooth reply, 
and the engine-room bell clat- , 
tered as we again started ahead. 
Seven times in the next hour 
did Captain Hawks run aground, 
he who had never before put a ship 
aground in his life. Tree branches 
raked the forecastle head, and the 
lookout man and I were scratched and 


battered as if we had been in mortal he 


combat. And then, suddenly, the bow 
took something soft and gently resisting 
and the ship came to a stop. 

‘Done it this time,’’? came Captain 
Hawks’s calm voice. ‘‘I guess we’ll 
wait for some daylight. ’’ ; 

‘*T guess we will!’’ muttered the man 
at my side. 

The cabin lights were lighted, and I 
went aft. When Wilfred caught sight 
of me, he cackled with laughter. 

‘‘?Ello!’? hesaid. ‘*‘Grummet’s been 
ashore |”? 

The first gray suggestion of dawn 
revealed us with our bow embowered 
amid trees and with five monkeys 
perched wonderingly upon the bent 
and twisted railings on the forecastle 
head. This in an ocean-going ship! 

‘‘We live and we learn, Grummet,’’ 
remarked Captain Hawks. ‘‘I guess I 
was a child before I struck this coun- 
try. ” 

“‘Yo’ have struck it, too, Matthew, ’’ 
said Captain Esterkay placidly; ‘‘yo’ 
must have thought that this hooker was 
an airship. ’’ 

‘‘Shall I be getting out a kedge astern, 
sir?’’ I asked. 

Captain Hawks nodded. ‘‘The old 
man put her ashore, and I got her off, 
eh, Mr. Mate?’’ said he, smiling. ‘‘I 
remember saying that in my young 
days. Ah, there’s the breakfast bell !’’ 

Before sunrise the ship came off the 
mud with a great clatter of winches, 
and we proceeded upstream. 

A man in the bow took soundings, but 
there was always plenty of water in 
midstream. We were now in genuinely 
unexplored country, and that night, 
when we anchored, the forest with its 
diabolical cries seemed to close tight 
about us, the alligators splashed against 
our very plates. 

For three days we continued, and the 
conditions surrounding us underwent 
a gradual change. The land was no 
longer flat or gently rolling, and on 
occasions we caught glimpses of far-off 
hills. We were getting out of the 
Amazon Valley. 

After three days Captain Hawks 
“shot the sun,’’ and two hours later 
he blew a long, echoing blast upon the 
whistle. Fancy that strange and foreign 
sound breaking for the first time since 
creation upon the ears of the forest, 
startling the very trees! 

At intervals throughout the day we 
whistled long and painfully, and when 
we anchored that night we got the 
searchlight to work. 

‘This is a wicked place,’’ remarked 
Captain Hawks, shooting a pillar of 
light up into the sky, like a gigantic 
flagpole, to mark our position for miles 
round. Up went that line of light, up and 
up, while the insects flashed in it like snow- 
flakes; then for a time he played it upon the 
forest with a half-vindictive joy in the con- 
sternation he caused amid that packed world 
of teeming, venomous and deadly life. 

The night was exceedingly dark and very 
hot. In the south and the west the lightning, 
palpitating ominously, threw into black relief 
the rounded tops of the trees. But the little ship 
hummed cheerfully with the sounds of human 
intercourse—snatches of song, whistles, laugh- 
ter. The Martin Connor was a happy ship. 

And then, in a momentary pause in the sub- 
dued sounds aboard, and from the impenetrable 
darkness that surrounded us, there came with- 
out warning a loud, strident, human voice. I 
shall never forget the effect of that voice; it 
set our nerves jangling ; every man who heard | 
it jumped. 

** Blister me perishin’ kidneys!’ gasped Wil- 
fred, running out of the galley. 

Captain Hawks shot upward out of his chair | 
and ran to.the rail. 

‘‘ American ship ahoy |’? came the voice. 

‘Ahoy! Hoy! Hoy! Oy! Oy!” repeated 
the forest. 

“‘Hello!’’ yelled back Captain Hawks, and 
I could hear laughter in his tone. 

‘“‘Is that the American ship that was at 
Maloca?”? inquired that truly staggering voice. 

‘*Yes!’? answered my commander, laughing 
outright. ‘‘Don’t you recognize my voice, 
Ezra? There’s no mistaking yours !’” 

**Matthew Hawks!’ was the answer, and 
this time the voice, raised to its fullest pitch, 
seemed to shake the very ship. 
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There was a powerful light arranged upon 








of loyalty. 





disrupt it. 





a gooseneck forward of the 
midship structure that we 
used when working cargo at 
night. The light could be taken 

from its stepping, and with a 
length of wire could be carried 
about the main deck forward. I 
carried this light to the side, while 
others threw over the ladder. Into the 
radius of light there shot a long canoe; 
it slid over the black surface of the river 
like oiled machinery, and came round with 
great dexterity to rest by the ladder. 

In the canoe were squatting five almost naked 
men, and the fierce light I held shone upon 
their muscles and the beautiful, silk-like tex- 
ture of their skins. The man in the stern 
stepped out of the canoe with such poise that 
the craft never swayed. He came up the 
ladder like an agile ape, and I stepped back and 
to one side to give room to my commander. 

When Col. Ezra Calvin arrived and I leveled 
that pitiless light at him, he presented a picture 
that for a moment struck each and every one 
dumb. He was a long, thin, gaunt New Eng- 
lander with a long, shaven—yes, shaven—upper 
lip. Had you seen him in the ceremonial 
costume of a Chinese mandarin, or in the full- 
dress uniform of a British field marshal, you 
would still have had not the slightest doubt 
that he was born and brought up in New 
England. When he first burst upon our gaze 
like a lantern picture, his entire costume was 
an apron-like arrangement of native work- 
manship, and yet, in spite of his absence of 
clothing, he seemed the very heart and soul 
of all that is respectable. Yes, he was New 
England, New England to the backbone! 


Before many years are past there will be no veterans of our Civil 
War left alive. There will be no pathetic yet stirring parades of feeble 
old men, walking to the music of fife and drum. 
Memorial Day exercises at which a soldier of the Civil War is the speaker. 
The Grand Army posts will be made over to the Sons of Veterans. 

It is to be hoped that Memorial Day will always be precious to the 
people of the country. Most earnestly is it to be hoped that its significance 
shall never be diminished through the sacrifice on the battlefield of another 
generation of Americans. But most precious of all Memorial Days 
should be those few remaining anniversaries on which the comrades in 
arms of those whose deeds we commemorate and whose graves we 
decorate still walk before our eyes, still speak to us. 

The South does not celebrate the same Memorial Day with the 
North; it has its own days for paying tribute to its soldier dead. Yet the 
South has no reason after the lapse of fifty years to regret the triumph of 
that cause for which so many Union soldiers perished. South and North, 
we are one people ; our interests are mutual and common, and could only 
thrive so long as we remained one nation. That Abraham Lincoln’s 
vision was true the people of the South are to-day willing to concede. 

W hat is it that we celebrate on Memorial Day? Is it not above all 
else the loyalty of Americans to America—a loyalty that cemented with 
blood and tears the union of our people? On the Fourth of July we cele- 
brate the principle of liberty ; on Memorial Day we celebrate the principle 


Our remembrance for one day of the service of the dead is valuable 
only if it inspires in us, the living, their spirit of devotion. We may not be 
called, as they were, to offer our lives in order that the nation may survive. 
It is no timorous or unworthy spirit that makes us pray that we may never 
be subjected to the test that they so nobly met. 
and see the nations there in a life-and-death struggle more horrible, more 
cruel, than any that the world has ever before known, all that we can be 
sure of in human nature is that its courage is inextinguishable, and that 
the time will never come when men will not die for what they believe in. 
There is no difference in valor among the nations. Those who believe 
that our people would be afraid to fight in defense of their liberty and 
their honor utterly misconceive, not merely our people, but human nature. 

Loyalty to America—that is the theme for this Memorial Day as 
for no other since that sacred anniversary was established. There is: 
scarcely a day in the year when in one way or another we are not con- 
cerned with the question of our rights and privileges; let Memorial Day 
be that on which we take special thought of our duties. If there are any 
among us who have come to regard lightly the claim of the nation upon 
them, or to doubt the response that American citizens would make to a 
summons from their country, let them think, on this Memorial Day, when 
the old men pass and the flag goes by, what it all means. It should be 
a sign to them—not to be mistaken—that a nation that remembers and 
reveres the utmost expression of loyalty that its sons could give is still 
sound at heart and faithful to its ideals, and will tolerate no effort to 












































There will be no patriotic 


When we look to Europe 
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I do not quite know what 
we had expected to see, but 
I do know that we had not 

expected to see what we did. 
With the exception of my com- 
mander, we were all of us tempo- 
rarily deprived of our powers of 
speech and action. 
there and gaped. 

Captain Hawks darted forward, and those 
two men came as near embracing as the 
Anglo-Saxon will permit himself to come, while 
we, as I have said, stood and gaped. Wilfred 
broke the spell for us by exclaiming loudly, 
‘*Well, blow me tight!’? and then staggered 
away, twisting with inward merriment. Some- 


| how I managed to keep a straight face when, 


at my commander’s introduction, Colonel Cal- 
vin shook me by the hand in a solemn manner 
befitting the deacon of a church. Then, with 
my commander, he strode away, grave, digni- 
fied, entirely unabashed by his nakedness. 

In a very short time indeed the colonel was 
fully arrayed in a complete outfit of clothing. 
But as the garments were made originally for 
my commander, who was not so tall as.his 
partner, but much broader, they did not fit 
very well. However, that-did not matter. 

We sat for most of the night on the bridge, 
and I do not think I have ever beeri more 
interested. That long, angular man, with his 
remarkable voice now reduced to a suitable 
tone, talked on hour after hour to my com- 
mander, Captain Esterkay and myself; and 
what he had to tell, no less than his manner 
of telling, made a great impression upon me. 

I shall never, no, never forget Col. Ezra 
Calvin. There was no diffidence in that man, 
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NZ, nkeses nor was there conceit; he was 
se §=»_ entirely sure of himself, with 
aplacid, unworried knowledge 


a tA4y of his own power. Doubt- 
yy Saletan less, when the Rio Marafion 
“ere Company had at last forced 
TERS him to take to that death- 
re haunted jungle, he had gone in 
=} a quietly merry mood, regarding 
4 it as an interesting and passing ex- 


perience. Nevertheless, the colonel 
had had about as bad a time of it as 
even he could stand. For nearly three 

months that intrepid man was alone in 
\ the largest forest in the world—a forest 
infested with death in the most terrify- 
ing forms. After weeks of aimless 
wandering by day and broken, fitful 
slumber in tree branches by night, even 
Ezra Calvin would have given himself 
up willingly to the Rio Marajion people 
if he could have found them. For an 
unknown period he must have been at 
the very dregs of life. 

The blowgun Indians found him ly- 
ing apparently dead. The discovery, 
for them, must have been remarkable, 
for there was no evidence how he had 
got there. Nevertheless, he was not 
dead, and they carried him home with 
them, partly out of compassion, and 
partly because he was an undeniable 
curiosity. 

Those people, as wild as any upon the 
face of the globe, reputed cannibals and 
implacably ferocious, nursed him back 
to health. And to celebrate his com- 
plete recovery a cannibalistic orgy was 

! 


During his convalescence he had 
picked up word by word a few frag- 
ments of their language, and, being 
rather quick in such matters, he soon 
improved upon that knowledge. Thus, 
before long, he was able to explain to 
the Indians his strange position. As 
soon as they realized that he was of a 
foreign tribe and at war with the tribe 
of white men to be found along the 
main Amazon stream and its larger 
tributaries, they became very friendly. 

The colonel, a man of vast experience, 
made no blundering assumption of supe- 
riority. As he put it himseif, there 
was nothing of ‘‘Lo, the poor Indian !’’ 
about those people, the sole possessors 
of a weapon that made a rifle look 
foolish. Experienced as he was in 
woodcraft, he was, to use a homely 
term, a ‘‘ back number’’ amid such 
people. Yet he was able to be of service 
to his rescuers, and such a man in 
almost any community of people would 
naturally and automatically rise to the 
top. 

But there were difficulties in his 
way. To begin with, the people were 
cannibals—they made it their business 
always to eat some of their enemies 
whom they had killed in honorable 
warfare. And they also had a strange 
and wholly diabolic art of boning heads 
whereby the head shrank to the size 
of a grapefruit without losing the ex- 
pression or likeness of the original 
owner thereof. Those practices and 
one or two other matters were a shock 
even to Col. Ezra Calvin, and he argued 
the matter out with himself in a torture 
of dismay. 

In the end, of course, he lodged 
his protest. As a white man and a 
Christian, he could do no less. The Indians 
were politely interested and a little amused; 
that was all. Their attitude, said the colonel, 
was precisely what the attitude of the average 
American would be had a stranger of some 
importance from Mars protested against eating 
turkeys on Thanksgiving Day. That was 
all—they were just politely astonished in a 
well-bred way. 

‘*T¢ just broke me all up,’’ the colonel said 
to us. ‘‘I felt that I had bumped into a na- 
tional institution and that they were too kind 
to call me down., I couldn’t leave them, or, at 
least, to leave them meant to die.’’ 

The blowgun Indians were split into tribes 
at variance with one another, and tribal con- 
flicts were naturally not infrequent. Upon 
one occasion, through the colonel’s strategic 
suggestions, his tribe gained an overwhelm- — 
ing victory, and from that moment the colonel 
became the valued friend and adviser of the 
chief. Once more his hopes revived of wean- 
ing those otherwise excellent people from their 
cannibalism and of introducing them to Chris- 
tianity. 

‘*T wanted to see,’’ said the colonel with 
a grand simplicity, ‘‘if I couldn’t do some- 
thing in return for all they had done for 
me. I wanted to give ’em the grand idea, 
and I didn’t get sidetracked on the subject 
of clothing or creeds. I stuck to the main . 
point. ’” 

The Indians were great lovers of ceremony 
and hero worship. The heroic acts of the 
great ones who had departed were jealously 
guarded and handed down from generation 
to generation; and gradually, as their inti- 
macy grew, the Indians, little by little, drew 
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the colonel into their inner life, and acquainted 
him with their hopes and beliefs. 

An exchange of such confidences was only 
natural, and so the colonel had his chance. It 
must be remembered that the colonel was an ex- 
traordinary man, who had by that time gained 
an ascendancy over them, and who knew just 
how to give his words most effect. He intro- 
duced them to Christianity through their own 
language, by means of their own ideas, by 
getting at their own most private point of view. 

And in the end the colonel won the day! The 
cannibalism and the head boning must stop, and 
the head boning and the cannibalism did stop. 
He taught them not to go to war unless driven 
in self-protection, and his teaching held. 

So the months passed, and the colonel was 
giving up hope of ever again reaching civiliza- 
tion. Then gradually, at infrequent intervals 
and by means of the mysterious Indian ‘‘wire- 
less,’’ the colonel heard that there was a 
steamer with a striped flag at her stern that 
the river Indians spoke well of. A striped flag 
such as was described to him could only be 
American, and a sudden hurricane of longing 
and homesickness smote that lonely and in- 
trepid man. The steamer was hundreds of 
miles away; but would not an American ship 
help an American in such a position as his? 
He resolved to try, and the results of his 
endeavor were already known to us. 

As an exploring partner of such a shipmaster 
as Captain Hawks, Colonel Calvin was indis- 
pensable ; but there could be no doubt whatever 
that the colonel’s difficulty with the Rio Mar- 
afion, added to ours, was enough to make it 
next to impossible for us to leave the country 
without international negotiations. 

If it became known that we had Colonel 
Calvin aboard, the rubber trust would make 
no half-hearted effort to prevent us from escap- 
ing down the one and only road out, namely, 
the Amazon River. 

My commander had already given me some 
indication of what he intended to do. In our 
hold and separate from the trade goods deliv- 
ered at Maloca were the trade goods purchased 
by Captain Hawks and belonging to him, 
although at the time we loaded them in Gal- 
veston no one had imagined that it would be 
with the mysterious blowgun Indians and not 
the river Indians that we should do business. 

The colonel’s bodyguard of blowgun Indians 
were being entertained upon the forward main 
deck by our crew. The difficulties of speech 
were no real barriers, for extreme amiability 
characterized the meeting—amiability tempered 
with marked respect upon both sides. Ten 
other canoes also came alongside, carrying each 
a crew of six really magnificent men. - They 
left their blowguns in their canoes as a token 
of trust and general politeness. 

As the colonel had said, there was little of 
‘*Lo, the poor Indian!’’ in those spare and 
elegant naked people, who could kill you in 
dead silence with a puff of breath. They had 
virtually never come in contact with white 
men before, and were therefore entirely un- 
spoiled, untouched, unchanged, and there was 
not a man among us who did not realize that 
it was an extraordinary experience to meet on 
terms of equality such a race of people. 

We also realized well enough that if trouble 
were to arise, tough ship’s company though 
we were, we should inevitably cease to exist, 
and the manner of our exit made us shudder 
to contemplate it; but there was never any 
suggestion of trouble, for our crew were not 
slow to grasp the situation. 

The leader of the Indians who had accom- 
panied the colonel was not the chief, but a'sort of 
secretary for foreign affairs. We could not begin 
to pronounce the name by which the colonel 
introduced him, but as Wilfred promptly, and 
for some mysterious reason, christened him 
‘* Alf,’’? Alf he remained. 

Alf was a truly magnificent specimen, stand- 
ing six feet one or two inches, and with a slim 
and graceful elegance of carriage that was a joy 
to behold. He was a light copper-bronze in hue, 
with a skin that looked as smooth as silk. His 
face—which was not squat and Mongolian in 
type, but oblong—had clean-cut features and 
was stamped with the marks of intelligence. 
Had his color been white he would have made 
an extraordinarily good specimen of our race, 
yet with an added quality that would have 
made all men fear him in no uncertain manner. 

That quality 1 could put no name to, although 
I was well aware of its presence in all the 
blowgun Indians. You felt that, with all his 
real excellence, Alf would, on certain occasions, 
logical enough to him and incomprehensible to 
you, do shocking and awful things quite as a 
matter of course. 

I conducted Alf over the ship, and we were 
very polite to each other. Although iron and 
steel were new to him, he was able to grasp 
the general idea of the vessel’s construction ; 
but he could not in the least understand the 
engines that Mr. McLushley himself endeav- 
ored to explain by sign and action. 

He quickly caught the fact that what he 
beheld was no magic, but a man-made thing, 
and suddenly turned to us as representatives 
of the great white race with a gesture of rev- 
erential respect that was superb in grandeur 
and dignity. It almost made us blush! 

So the night passed, full of interest and 
event, in a social occasion so odd in character 








that I shall never forget it. For it was as if 
here, far beyond the boundaries of the white 
man’s activity, we were being received and 
measured at the entrance to the very heart of 
the unknown by the unknown inhabitants. 
And the following day the Martin Connor, 


that product of science and commerce, continued 

into the strange and unknown domain the 

inhabitants of which, as strange and unknown 

as their country, having, as it were, examined 

and found us satisfactory, permitted us to enter. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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E were expecting the old IV. 

W squirehomefordinner. He ... 
had driven down to Port- “* 

land three days before, to oversee 
the loading of a schooner with oak 
shooks for Matanzas, but said that if all 
went well he would be at home by noon of 

this day. When returning from his frequent 
trips to Portland he usually came up as far as 
Ricker’s tavern, at Poland Spring, spent the 
night there, and, making an early start in 
the morning, reached home before noon. In 


did the thirty miles in four hours. 

At the old farm we called the midday meal 
dinner; it was our heartiest meal of the day, 
whereas supper at six o’clock was the lightest 
one. 

‘*Late dinners,’’ the old squire used to say, 
‘tare for the rich, who can afford to lie abed 
late mornings and sit up late nights. But 
country folks, who have to work, get weary 
by evening, and it is always bad to eat a hearty 
meal on a tired stomach and then go to bed.’’ 

But on this day the old squire had not reached 
home by noon. Halstead, Addison and 1 came 
in from the field and waited round until nearly, 
one o’clock, for Grandmother Ruth did not 
like to sit down at table until the old squire 
came. 

We were about to eat without him, however, 
when Ellen, who was at the door, saw him 
coming up the road below the lane. He was 
driving at a smart trot. 

‘*But that isn’t Whitefoot!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*He’s got a new horse!’’ 

‘*Dear me, I do believe he’s been swapping 
horses again !’? grandmother said. 

We all hastened out to the piazza as the old 
gentleman came tearing up the lane and drew 
rein at the door. 

‘*T’m late,’’ he said. ‘‘I was delayed down 
at the village. I was there an hour longer 
than I meant to be.’’ 

‘* Joseph, I do believe you have been trading 
horses again |’? Grand- 
mother Ruth exclaimed 
reprovingly. 

The old squire did 
not deny the accusa- 
tion. ‘‘But isn’t he a 
beauty??? he said, as 
he gave the reins to 
Halstead and me. 

A beauty he certainly 
was—a large, plump 
sorrel horse, with a coat 
like silk, a broad white 
face and pink nostrils. 
He was much hand- 
somer and considerably 
larger than Whitefoot. 

‘*He’s a dandy!” 
Halstead exclaimed, as 
we unharnessed him. 
“Wonder how much 
boot grandfather had to 
give?’”’ 

When Halstead and 
I went in to dinner, 
grandmother, who was 
a little disturbed about 
the trade, was quizzing 
the old squire about it. 

The old gentleman 
made no secret of it. ‘‘I 
happened to meet Sen- 
ator Morrill down at 
Ricker’s,”’ he said. ‘We 
put up there last night. 
He liked the looks of 
Whitefoot pretty well, 
and, as I liked the looks 
of this one, we changed 
horses. ’’ 

The old squire always 
said ‘‘changed’’ for 
‘*swapped, ’’ but we all 
knew what he meant. 

‘*T dare say you paid 
him a lot of boot 
money,’’ grandmother 
remarked. 

‘*No,’’ the old squire 
said, ‘‘not a penny.’’ 

‘*Well, then, there’s 
something wrong with 
the horse !’’ the old lady 
exclaimed. ‘* Needn’t 
tell me you got the 
better of Senator Mor- 
rill in a horse trade. ’’ 

‘*But what’s our new 
horse’s name?’’ Ellen 
asked. 

We were all greatly 
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WHISTLE. amused when the old squire replied, 
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‘*Senator Morrill told me his name 
was Whistle. ’’ 

‘* ‘Whistle’ |’? grandmother cried. 

‘* Joseph, I’ll wager that horse has 

got the heaves !’’ 

‘*T don’t think so. Senator Morrill assured 

me that the horse is sound. He had owned 

him only a year. The name was one that came 

with him, he said. He got him from a stranger 

at Augusta. I remember his words. ‘Whistle,’ 


he said, ‘has nothing to do with his breath- 
the light wagon, with no load, Whitefoot often | ing. 
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Grandmother was not wholly convinced, and 
T had a fleeting notion that the old squire knew 
something about this new horse that he had 
not told us. He said nothing further, however. 

Several weeks passed, during which time our 
admiration for Whistle increased steadily. He 
was, in truth, a splendid animal—kind, gentle, 
handsome; he would go like the wind, and 
you could leave him with perfect safety with- 
out hitching him. Moreover, he seemed afraid 
of nothing on the road, and never shied. ‘The 
girls and grandmother began to think that at 
last we had got a perfect family horse that was 
safe for anyone to drive. 

One forenoon early in July Addison drove 
over with Whistle to Lurvey’s Mills on an 
errand about some lumber. The distance was 
little more than four miles, and we expected 
him back by one o’clock at the latest. Much 
to the surprise of Halstead and myself, who 
were hoeing potatoes that day and had expected 
Addison to help us, he did not return until 
nearly four o’clock. 

When he arrived, Halstead accused him before 
the old squire of having gone fishing. Addison 
did not reply, but I saw him look hard at the old 
gentleman, and I thought he smiled in a peculiar 
way. But we got nothing out of him at the 
time; moreover, the old squire did not seem dis- 
posed to question him. I guessed that they had 
some secret between them, but never thought 
that it had anything to do with Whistle. 

Toward the latter part of 
haying that season, three girls 
from the city, one of whom was 
a grandniece of Grandmother 
Ruth’s, came to pass a fortnight 
at the old farm. They were 
very pleasant girls of about 
the same age as Theodora and 


¥ # Ellen, and we all came to like 
S, 


them very much. One of them 


4 in particular—the grandniece— 


was very lively and attractive ; 
at least [thought so, and, unless 
I am much mistaken, Halstead 
and Addison were of the same 
opinion. We called her the 
‘*Four-Leaf-Clover Girl,’’ be- 
cause she was always looking 
for four-leaved clovers. Every- 
where she went, in the fields or 
by the roadside, she watched in 
the grass for clover stems with 
four instead of three leaves. 
When she found them, —and she 
found them where 
no one else could, — 
she would come and 
put them into our 
buttonholes. ‘‘ To 
bring you luck, ’’she 
would say, glancing 
archly up into our 
faces. 

Halstead and I 





A CROWD BEGAN TO GATHER ROUND US. 
. 


were soon in an advanced stage of bashful 
admiration; and when at breakfast one morn- 
ing Grandmother Ruth said that I must drive 
down to the village with Whistle to get a 
supply of groceries, and the Four-Leaf-Clover 
Girl spoke right up at table and said she wanted 
to go with me, I was happily flattered as well 
as flustered. 

Halstead, I remember, kicked me under the 
table, but the others smiled broadly, and some 
even laughed outright at me. ‘‘See how red 
he is!’’ the other girls whispered; but the 
Four-Leaf-Clover Girl did not seem to care a 
grain for their teasing. She glanced at the old 
squire. 

‘*Don’t you wish you were going ?’”’ she cried 
to him merrily. 

‘“*T don’t know but I do,’’ the old squire 
said, smiling. ‘‘You make me think of your 
Great-Aunt Ruth when she was young.’’ 

At that the Four-Leaf-Clover Girl laughed 
merrily, and, running round behind grand- 
mother’s chair, gave her a hug and a kiss. 

I hastened out to the stable to harness 
Whistle; but I had to wait for some time at 
the farmhouse door for the Four-Leaf-Clover 
Girl to get ready. 

As I sat there in the wagon, quieting the 
impatient Whistle, the old squire came past 
and said with a smile, ‘‘Never mind, my son, 
it’s a thing you will have to get used to—this 
waiting round for womenfolk to put on their 
things and come out. A man spends a con- 
siderable part of his life that way.’’ 

After going to the garden, the old gentleman 
came back and, glancing at Whistle, said, ‘‘If 
I were you, I should try to get back before 
noon. I think you’d better.’’ 

I thought he meant that there was field work 
to do; but before I had time to ask, the Four- 
Leaf-Clover Girl ran out and jumped in beside 
me. She was ‘‘rigged up’’ so prettily, with 
so many ribbons flying, that I instantly forgot 
everything that went before. The other girls 
and Grandmother Ruth had come out on the 
piazza to see us off. 

**Good-by! Good-by!’’ they cried. 
a nice time. ’’ 

What a bewilderingly lively companion that 
girl proved to be! She praised Whistle; she 
adored him, she said. She wanted to drive 
him, and I had to let her for half a mile or so. 
Then her eye fell on a bunch of yellow prim- 
roses beside the road, and I had to stop and 
gather it for her, while she held the reins. 
We had not gone a hundred yards farther 
when she spied a magnificent great bull thistle, 
covered with fine purple blossoms. I had to 
climb out and get that. The long thorns 
pricked her fingers, and I had to skin the 
thorns off for her—with much suffering to my 
own fingers. She smelled the blossoms, and 
told me how much she adored wild flowers. 
But she adored garden flowers, too, it seemed, 
for as we passed a farmhouse nothing would 
do but that I must call and beg a bunch of 
white clove pinks and a big white poppy. 

Altogether it was long after ten o’clock 
when we reached the village. Fortunately, 
grandmother had written down my list of 
errands, or I should never have remembered 
half of them. The Four - Leaf - Clover Girl 
went to the grocery store with me, and while 
there hinted delicately how fond she was of 
candy. 

After I had loaded in our packages and 
bought a pound of ‘‘ chocolate drops,’’ as 
they were then called, my companion remem- 
bered that she had always desired to visit her 
grandmother’s grave in the cemetery, half a 
mile out of the village. So we drove to it, 
and there she left a part of her flowers. On 
returning through the village, too, she sud- 
denly recollected that there was a letter she 
ought to write home, and begged me to wait 
in front of the post office while she ran in, 
bought envelope and paper, and scribbled her 
letter. 

When she came out, at the end of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, she told me that she had had 
to write more than she had at first intended to 
write. By that time it was almost noon. In 
fact, just as we started on from the post office, 
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the whistle of the woolen factory blew the 
noon hour. At the sound of the blast, our 
horse, the handsome sorrel, Whistle, stopped 
short in the middle of the street! 

I spoke to him twice, shook the reins and 
urged him to go on. Mount Washington itself 
never stood more immovable. His forward 
feet were obdurately set. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with Whistle?’’ 
cried the Four-Leaf-Clover Girl, now much 
occupied with the chocolate drops. 

I had no idea myself. Getting out, I looked 
him over carefully. He did not appear to be 
sick. Feeling a little indignant, I got 
in, took up the reins, and gave him 
two smart cuts with the whip. I 
might as well have lashed the wooden 
horse of Troy! He did not even look 
round. 

I jumped out again, took him by 
the bit and tried to lead him forward, 
but I could not induce him to take a 
step. It was very mortifying. The 
Four-Leaf-Clover Girl would never 
want to ride with me again, I thought. 
By that time, too, the employees 
from the woolen mill were streaming 
out along both sidewalks. The spec- 
tacle of a young fellow pulling at 
a horse’s head in the street, with a 
girl in the wagon, at once attracted 
attention. A crowd began to gather 
round us. 

‘‘Put the whip to him!’’ some one 


‘‘Get in and give him a smart cut !’’ 
another advised. 

‘*He’s balky. Needs a good warm- 
ing up. ” 

An old man came and took him by 
the head, and then spoke to him in 
a kind, superior way. Whistle did 
not even notice him. Both his front 
feet were set and his eyes fixed. Evi- 
dently he had made up his mind to 
stand there. 

Finally all of the crowd except a 
few hectoring boys left us to work 
out our own salvation. I can hardly 
describe what weight of shame op- 
pressed me. Although it was not 
exactly my fault, I felt guilty never- 
theless. I dared not look at the 
Four-Leaf-Clover Girl! 

There Whistle stood as firm as 
a rock. I did not know what to 
do. After a few minutes of frantic 
scheming, I decided to go to the village livery 
stable and to hire a team and driver to take 
the Four-Leaf-Clover Girl home. I would 
stay by Whistle until he chose to change his 
mind, if he ever should do so. 

Just then my companion in trouble made a 
suggestion. ‘Perhaps he’s hungry,’’ she said. 

I had seen him well fed shortly before we 
set off from home and knew that he could not 
be very hungry; but as the Four-Leaf-Clover 
Girl continued to insist that that was the 
trouble, I at last went to the nearest general 
store and bought four quarts of oats. After 
borrowing an empty soap box, I came back to 
our still obdurate steed. At sight of the oats, 
Whistle at once showed signs of interest. I 
set the box before him in the road, let down 
his head, and resumed my seat in the wagon. 

‘*There, I told you he was hungry!’’ cried 
the Four-Leaf-Clover Girl triumphantly. 

But I was already thinking of other things, 
particularly of the old squire’s advice to get 
home before noon. I began to smell a rat. 
Why had the old squire been delayed an hour 
at the village that day when he first brought 
Whistle home? Why was Addison gone so 
long at Lurvey’s Mills? And lastly, why had 
Senator Morrill swapped his horse for White- 
foot? I began to suspect that it all had some- 
thing to do with noon whistles. 

We sat there for fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer, while Whistle ate his oats and nuzzled 
for the last kernel in the box. Between hope 
and doubt, I then shook the reins, and sug- 
gested tohim tomove on. He started instantly, 
with a toss of his mane, ran over the box, and 
went off up the street at a great pace. 

We covered the six miles between the village 
and home in about half an hour. As we 
dashed up the lane and stopped at the door, 
the family flocked out to greet us. 

“Oh, we’ve had such a funny experience !’’ 
cried the Four-Leaf-Clover Girl. ‘Whistle 
got so hungry that he couldn’t walk! He 
stopped, and we had to feed him before he 
would come home !’? 

The old squire glanced at me, and I could 
see his face working oddly. Addison, too, 
was shaking, although he managed to suppress 
his laughter. They both followed me to the 
stable. 

‘‘Stopped when the noon whistle blew, didn’t 
he?”’ said Addison. ‘‘How long did it take 
you to start him ?”’ 

‘‘Over an hour. ’’ 

‘Well, it took me four hours over at Lur- 
vey’s Mills’? Addison said. ‘‘You did well 
if you got away in an hour! But I didn’t 
think to feed him,’’ he added. ‘‘I was mad 
enough with him to cut his yellow hide off !’’ 

‘“Phat was a good idea—feeding him,’’ said 
the old squire. ‘‘We’ll remember that. I 
didn’t think of it that day I first came home 








with him. I sat behind him about an hour, 
down at the village, and would have been there 
longer if a teamster with a load of barrels 
hadn’t run into us and shoved us along. ’’ 

‘*Do you suppose Senator Morrill knew about 
this?’’ I asked. 

The old squire’s eye twinkled. ‘‘He assured 
me that the name of Whistle had nothing to 
do with his wind and that the horse was per- 
fectly sound,’’ he said. ‘‘I suppose it slipped 
his mind to tell me about this other thing.’’ 

We had Whistle for two or three years after- 





wards. That one trick of his was the only 
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FOOT BY FOOT, YARD BY YARD, 


‘‘out’?? about him. When he heard a noon| the wooden runners paid him its supreme 
whistle blow, he would stop short and would | reward. The trail twisted and wound among 
not stir a peg until he had been fed. How he | the trees, dipped down into small hollows and 
had come to take up so stubborn a trick we | climbed up over low ridges. For the most 
never learned; it probably was from injudi- part it had a strong downward grade toward 
cious treatment on the part of some previous | the cabin. It was slippery and smooth from 
owner. | use. To have backed over that trail at all, 
However, we got on with Whistle without | even with a pole for support and with every 
much trouble, for in every other way he was | opportunity to look backward, would have been 
a splendid horse; and after my experience in a feat that any ski runner could have been 
the village we always kept a little bag of| proud of. To do it as Frank Hopkins did it 
oats under the wagon seat with which to feed | showed almost miraculous ability in skiing. 


him whenever an inconvenient whistle blew. 





HE FELT HIS WAY BACKWARD 


SKIS AND A COUGAR 
“by William Grant Barney 
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E winter after he had 
| -come to live in Idaho, 
Frank Hopkins got work 
as a woodcutter for a silver mine 
in the northeastern part of Boise 
County. He was unusually skillful on 
skis—a valuable accomplishment among the 
foothills of the Sawtooth Mountains, where 
the snow lies from eight to ten feet deep every 
winter. 

Hopkins had rarely competed in ski jumping 
and racing contests; his remarkable expertness 
was chiefly shown in what might be called his 
‘*business use’’ of skis—in getting about the 
country and in his daily work. He became so 
proficient in handling the Scandinavian shoes 
that he seldom used a ski pole, on which most 
ski travelers depend as a support, guide and 
brake. 

In December Frank was cutting cordwood 
on a hill slope two miles from the mines. He 
was working by contract and his time was 
worth money; he had therefore built a small 
log cabin down by the creek where water was 
close at hand, and was camping there alone. 
He made only occasional trips to the mining 
town to get his mail and supplies. 

As his cabin was more than half a mile from 
the place where he was cutting the cordwood, 
Frank did not burden himself with his axe on 
his way to and from-work. Every night he 
wiped its blade and stuck it into a tree where 
he would get it again in the morning. His 
only weapon was a rifle, but he kept it in 
the cabin except when he went hunting to get 
fresh meat for his table. 

That winter the snow was unusually heavy. 
Game was scarce, for the deer and elk had 
either gone down to the lower country or 
had ‘‘yarded’’ in the deep valleys where the 
snow was less heavy and the forage more plen- 
tiful. As a result it was a hard winter for 
the few predatory animals of the region. They 
were hungry most of the time—and it is only 
when they are hungry that they are dangerous 
to man. 

Frank had otcasionally seen near his cabin 
the tracks of a wolf or a mountain lion, and 
once or twice had heard cries of wild animals 
at night; but he was not at all in fear of them 
and gave little thought to the signs of their 
presence. He seldom or never was out after 
dark, and by day those beasts rarely show 
themselves to human beings. 

One morning when Frank had finished his 
breakfast he started out for work as usual 






on his skis. He had neither 

pole nor axe and carried no 

gun. The trail he had worn 
from his cabin to the hill where 
he was cutting wood consisted of 
two parallel tracks in the snow pressed 

smooth and hard by his skis’ passing over 
them. The trail had a considerable grade, 
and only an exceptionally expert runner could 
have traveled it without a pole. 

Frank went along briskly, however, taking 
the acclivities without noticing them or think- 
ing of anything in particular until he came in 
sight of the place where he had left his axe 
the night before. Then he saw something 
that brought him to an instant halt. 

Crouched in. the trail, a dozen feet nearer 
him than the axe, was a big cougar! The 


.|mountain lion had seen him first and was 


watching him with narrowed eyes. Startled 
at the presence of the brute, Frank stood still 
for a moment; then, expecting the beast to 
flee at his approach, he gave a shout and 
started forward again. 

To his surprise, the cougar did not run. It 
only crouched a little lower, and he suddenly 
noticed that the tip of its tail was slowly 
swishing back and forth—the sign that it was 
preparing to spring. Frank stopped and 
shouted again, but the mountain lion held its 
ground and emitted a low snarl. Then Frank 
knew that the beast meant to attack him! 

He glanced round quickly for a stick or 
a branch with which to defend himself, but 
there was none. The undergrowth was scanty 
among the firs and pines, and what there was 
had been buried under the deep snow. 

When Frank’s glance came back to the cougar 
he had another start. In the moment during 
which he had taken his eyes off the big cat it 
had started to crawl toward him along the 
trail. When it met Frank’s gaze again it 
stopped, and the young woodcutter knew that 
he must not again look away from the lion. 

With his eyes boring straight into the yellow 
orbs of the mountain lion not more than fifty 
feet away, Frank began to back down the trail. 
He had not gone a dozen feet, however, when 
the great muscles on the beast’s shoulders 
rippled and it began to creep after him along 
the hardened grooves in the snow; it seemed 
to crawl along like a snake. When Frank 
stopped, the cougar stopped ; when he retreated, 
it advanced again, keeping just about the same 
distance from him. 





Then it was that Frank’s masterful skill on 


He could not look back—he could not even 
look down—for he dared not take his 
gaze from the cougar’s eyes. A slip 
of any sort would have resulted in 
a fall, and that would have brought 
the beast on him in two bounds. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, he 
felt his way backward; each time, 
before shifting his weight, he tested 
the tenuous hold of the skis on the 
trail. And foot by foot, yard by 
yard, the cougar crept after him— 
slightly lessening the distance be- 
tween them, but still kept at bay 
by the unwavering gaze of Frank’s 
eyes. 

Hopkins never knew how long it 
took him to back down the trail to 
the cabin. It seemed to him as if 
he had been retreating for hours, 
when the sound of the brook and 
the smell of smoke from his dying 
breakfast fire indicated that he was 
near the camp. Now he faced the 
problem of getting into the cabin; in 
fact, his mind had been busy with 
that question at intervals throughout 
the journey. 

Of course the door of the shack 
was not locked, but it was- caught 
with a wooden latch that he had 
fashioned. Sometimes the catch did 
not work easily, and Frank knew 
that he would have no second to 
spare in opening the door to-day. But 

- the thing that troubled him most was 
how to descend from the surface of 
the snow to the doorway. 

The snow, which was more than 
ten feet deep, came above the low 
eaves of the cabin. Frank had kept 
it shoveled away from the building 
in front of his door and had kept a 
path open to the creek ; but elsewhere 
the snow towered about the shack. 

How was he to get down from it into the pit 
without giving the cougar a chance to spring 
on him? He had packed and built steps up 
from his doorway to the level of the snow, 
but he could not possibly go down them on 
skis—and he would not have time to go down 
them on foot. 

When he knew that he was very near the 
cabin, he shot one flashing glance over his 
shoulder and, with only that brief glimpse to 
guide him, backed cautiously past the side 
of the steps to the very brink of the snow pit 
before his door. The cougar had seemed to 
realize the danger of its losing its quarry and, 
as they neared the cabin, had crept closer. 
When Frank had glanced back over his shoul- 
der it had, with a short bound, put itself 
within easy leaping distance of him. 

Frank carefully and slowly wiggled his 
feet back on the skis until they were free of 
the toe straps. Then, keeping his gaze fixed 
on the cougar until he had gathered himself, 
he whirled suddenly and made one single, 
leaping plunge down the snow slope to his 
doorway. 

He almost fell against the door itself and his 
outflung hand struck the wooden latch. He 
pushed it frantically upward, swung the door 
open and, still carried by the momentum of 
his leap, plunged inside. Then he whirled, 
slammed the door, and set his shoulder against 
it. . 
Even as he did so, the door creaked and 
shook under a terrific impact, as the cougar 
hurled its huge body against it. But the door 
held and Frank had won his race for life. 

Scarcely stopping for breath, he swung down 
the bar that fastened the door from within, 
jumped for his rifle at the head of his bunk 
and darted to the one window in the eabin, 
on the side toward the creek. He guessed 
that the cougar would circle the cabin looking 
for another opening. 

He was not mistaken. In a moment the 
hungry beast came in sight, prowling round 
the house. 

Pushing back the window with his left 
hand, Frank threw up the rifle with the other, 
thrust its muzzle out and, taking a quick aim, 
fired. The beast was not ten feet away, and 
the ball struck it almost between the eyes. 
It made one leap into the air, and fell; a 
tremor went over its body—and its days of 
slow starvation were over. 

The cougar’s hide was seven feet long when 
Frank had stretched and cured it. It would 
have brought a good price, but Frank refused 
to sell it. He spread the skin, which made an 
excellent rug, on the floor of his cabin, where 
it daily reminded him of his narrow escape. 
After that adventure he never went to or from 
his work when the snow was deep without his 





axe or his rifle on his shoulder. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not be too credulous, yet if a sign says 
‘*Wet Paint,’’ believe it. 


Though right it is to Give Thanks, 
True Gratitude will Live Thanks. 


UILTY is the wolf that ate the sheep, but 
not guiltless was the sheep that went into 
the wood. sit 


CHOOLS of journalism are recent arrivals 

in the world of education, but there were 
forty-six of them represented at the conven- 
tion in Kansas last month. 


EGINNING on the first of June, an aérial 
passenger and freight line will maintain a 
regular service between Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington. The hydroaéroplane with which 
the company will begin business can carry 
ten passengers. 


T costs almost ten times as much to send 
wheat to Europe to-day as it did in 1914. 
The ocean freight rate on grain has risen faster 
than that on any other commodity, unless it 
is coal: from 4.1 cents a bushel in January, 
1914, to 40.6 cents in April, 1916. 
HE new national! law governing the size of 
barrels goes into effect on July ist. In 
future all barrels used in the sale of fruit and 
vegetables must contain 7056 cubic inches, 
which means 105 quarts, or approximately 
three bushels. The dimensions of the barrels 
may differ, but they must hold the standard 
cubical contents. 


HE Census Bureau has just issued its first 
‘expectation of life’’ table, based on the 
vital statistics of the ten Northern States that 
constituted the original registration area. The 
table differs from those that the insurance 
companies publish, which relate only to risks 
selected mainly through medical examination. 
The Census Bureau table shows that at birth 
the average expectation of life for males is 
49.9 years, and for females, 53.2 years; for 
native whites it is somewhat greater—50.6 
years for males and 54.2 years for females. 
USTRALIA has adopted a system of com- 
pulsory military training for évery young 
man between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
six years. From the ages of twelve to eigh- 
teen, drills, athletic exercises and shooting 
are a part of the regular school work. The 
junior cadets have not less than fifteen minutes 
daily for one hundred and twenty days a year, 
and the senior cadets considerably more. At 
the age of eighteen years the young man be- 
comes a citizen soldier, and for the next eight 
years gives from. sixteen to twenty-five days 
a year to training, a part of the time in camp. 


TEPHEN K. WILLIAMS, a graduate of 


Union College in 1837, to whom The | 


Companion referred in the issue of March 
30th as ‘‘the oldest of the oldest living gradu- 
ates,’’ died the same week in which the item 
appeared in print. Pennsylvania College, at 
Gettysburg, is confident that by Mr. Williams’s 
death the distinction of seniority has passed to 
one of its graduates of the class of 1839, the 
Rev. W. F. Eyster, D.D., of Crete, Nebraska; 
but it may be that some other college has 
a graduate of 1839 living, or even that some 
graduate of 1838 has not yet won the fatal 
asterisk in the alumni catalogue. 


OU would hardly think that luxurious 
England would ever be brought to the 
point of so petty an economy as doing without 
soap in shaving; nevertheless, an English 





| scientific periodical urges it. The paper calls 
| attention to the fact that the Orientals do not 
| use soap for that purpose ; that the only object 

in using it is to lubricate the skin, which is 
| accomplished if the face is well soused with 
| water; and that when water only is used the 
| skin is not so likely to be irritated, the razor is 
not so easily dulled, and the whole operation 
is performed in half the time. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE. SINN FEIN. 


HE pathos of the Irish revolt that rose 

and failed within a week lies in the fact 

that it was the work of generous and 
unselfish young men who were carried away 
by a passionate love for the land and the lan- 
guage of their fathers, but who had not the 
wisdom to understand what was possible and 
what was not possible, or to put into practical 
form the visions that moved them. 

In part at least, the Sinn Fein (pronounced 
Shin Fane) is an outgrowth of the recent 
Gaelic revival in poetry and the drama. The 
leaders of it are not from the men of affairs, 
the merchants or farmers of Ireland. Those 
men know that the country is more prosperous 
to-day than it has been for a hundred years, 
and they see in the increasing willingness of 
England to treat Ireland fairly and justly a 
promise of greater prosperity than the island 
could attain by itself. The leaders of the Sinn 
Fein are not even the politicians of Ireland, for 
those men are clever enough to see that home 
rule is attainable, and that independence is not 
attainable at any price that Ireland could pay. 

The men who led the uprising in Dublin 
were poets and dreamers. The ‘‘president of 
the republic’’ was the principal of a college 
near Dublin and a writer of Gaelic verse. One 
of the chief prophets of the movement for Irish 
independence, although he seems not to have 
been implicated in the actual revolt, is the 
professor of early Irish history at University 
College. Among the staff that surrounded 
President Pearse were a number of men who 
had taken part actively or appreciatively in 
the revival of Gaelic literature. The rebellion 
was inspired and largely fought by men in 
whom the dreamy, impractical side of the 
Celtic character was predominant. 

Their failure was certain from the first. 
Their political programme was sentimental and 
their military preparation inadequate. They 
had no really widespread support among the 
people, and they had made it difficult to get 
any by offending and alienating the Catholic 
clergy in a land where the influence of the 
Church of Rome is strong. It is not by such 
means that the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland can be seriously threatened. 
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SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


‘ STRANGE and pathetic figure is that 
x of the Irish knight who lies in the 

Tower of London charged with the 
crime of high treason. Those who like to 
draw historic parallels compare him with Wolfe 
Tone, who was the most striking leader and 
the most distinguished victim of the ‘‘rising of 
”98,’’ but there are as many differences as 
similarities between the two men. From his 
youth Tone was an enemy of British govern- 
ment in Ireland and a leader in the organization 
of plots against it. Sir Roger Casement, on 
the other hand, was for twenty years a consular 
officer of the British government, and not until 
after the outbreak of the war was he known 
to have any deep interest in Irish politics. 
Those who know him best do not think of 
him as an irreconcilable champion of Irish 
independence, but as a man of chivalrous and 
sympathetic nature who has found in the 
circumstances of his career matter to.stir his 
feelings and to unsettle his judgment. It is 
significant that no one in London is bitter 
against him. He has incurred the penalty of 
death by his conduct, but probably he will not 
suffer it. 

Sir Roger’s entire consular service was in 
tropical countries ; he was a faithful officer, and 
several years ago he drew world-wide atten- 
tion to himself by his exposure of the cruelties 
that some British rubber companies practiced 
on their Indian laborers in the Putumayo 
district of Peru. That may have been at the 
bottom of his enmity to the English, although 
| the British government supported all his efforts 
at reform, and knighted him for what he did. 
One explanation of his friendliness for Ger- 
many is that he thought that it was the 
only country likely to challenge the Monroe 
Doctrine; and Sir Roger saw in the Monroe 
Doctrine, which made European interference 
in South America difficult, the chief obstacle 
to clearing up such plague spots as Putumayo. 

The Germans were naturally glad to welcome 








Sir Roger’s adherence to their cause, and they 
gave what help they could to the insurrection 
of the Sinn Fein in which he was interested ; 
but it is easy to imagine that the disciplined 
and orderly Prussian mind must have found it 
hard to understand the mental processes of the 
brilliant but visionary Irishman. ‘Tone was 
more fortunate, for in revolutionary France he 
found an ally with whom he was quite at 
home. Berlin and the Irish rebels have not 
much in common except their hostility to 
England. er 


APPROXIMATIONS. 


OW often we sigh over the incomplete- 
ness of our lives, especially when we 
are a little depressed and weary! We 

do many, many things; but no one thing is 
quite so perfect as it ought to be. “If we dust 
a room, dust will linger in the corners, and a 
spider’s web escapes us. If we dust our souls, 
which we do too seldom, we leave corners 
there, too, that will not bear inspection by the 
searching light of day. The hurry of life, its 
rushing, whirring, tormenting wheels, tears 
us away from everything except the absolutely 
essential, and we faint sometimes with envy 
of those who seem to live placid in the sun- 
shine, doing very little, but that little with 
exquisite perfection. 

There is comfort, however. The instinct of 
perfection in every minute detail is a beautiful 
thing, but those who are haunted by it, even 
when they duly remember the wise injunction 
of a very perfect artist, ‘‘Never finish a thing 
after it is done,’’ are quick to lose sight of the 
end in the means, of the whole in the details. 
At best, they often fold their hands in neat 
content, having accomplished little, and that 
little not truly alive. The great livers and 
doers of the world work almost always by 
approximations. They stretch out here and 
strike out there. They see a big purpose 
ahead of them and often stumble over details 
or leave details to others, rushing steadily 
and passionately from one accomplishment to 
another, until their lives are bursting with 
fullness. a 

To be sure, there is a proportion in perfec- 
tion. Some things must be slighted, if we are 
to do great work ; other things must be watched 
and developed and finished with the nicest 
eare. Genius consists more in the power of 
making those distinctions than in almost any- 
thing else. But, after all, for poor, limited 
humanity, living by approximations is a splen- 
did way of living. Why, nature herself does 
it. Not one of her productions is ideally, per- 
fect; but every flower and bush and bird is 
only an approximation to the ideal, as life 
itself is, or may be, only an approximation to 
heaven. 

Therefore, do not let your soul grow faint or 
weary because it is tangled in a chaos of 
approximations. Always keep the perfect aim 
before you, and remember that no failure, no in- 
adequacy, no incompleteness, can prevent you 
from trying again. 

® 


THE LEAGUE OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


"Ter European nations are not waiting 
for the assembling of the Peace Congress 
in order to consider what shall be their 
policy toward one another after the war is 
over. Whatever are the final terms of peace, 
Europe cannot return to the ante bellum situa- 
tion ; the relations between the different powers 
are bound to be different in. many ways, both 
economic and political. 

The most interesting indication of the direc- 
tion that German_thought is taking is given 
by Dr. Friedrich Naumann’s book, ‘‘Mittel- 
europa’’—Central Europe. Doctor Naumann 
is not a politician and does not speak for the 
government, but his book has been received 
with such general and enthusiastic assent by 
all classes of Germans that we must believe 
that it very successfully sets forth the ideals 
and purposes of the nation. 

Doctor Naumann holds, as almost all Ger- 
mans hold, that small and weak states can have 
no real political sovereignty, and that the 
internationalism to which both Christianity 
and socialism look forward can be attained 
only through an intermediate stage in which 
nations of similar blood or similar interests 
form great confederations that can deal with 
one another as equals. He sees only three 
‘‘world powers’’ to-day that are strong enough 
to conduct their policy on a continental and 
not a parochial scale—the British Empire, the 
United States and Russia. To those he would 
add a fourth,— Central Europe,—to consist 
certainly of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and also, he hopes, of Turkey, Bulgaria. and 


perhaps other small neutral states that are 
adjacent either to Germany or Austria. 

He would not’ do away with the political 
independence of the various states, although it 
is clear that in any such confederation as he 
pleads for Germany would be the directing 
and organizing power. The union, he says, 
would be primarily for military and economic 
purposes. The armies and the financial and 
industrial activities of the different countries 
must be organized under identical systems— 
the German system, of course. The customs 
tariffs must be arranged for the common ben- 
efit of all the allies as against outside nations, 
and the industries of the several countries must 
be protected against ruinous competition with 
one another by having their separate zones of 
activity assigned to them by the central organ- 
ization. Doctor Naumann makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that it may be thought wise 
when the war is over to secure the defense 
of the league by drawing permanent lines of 
trenches along its entire frontier. He adds 
that the state must accumulate great stocks of 
grain, cotton, petroleum, copper and rubber 
against the possibility of war, and says that 
those stocks would be of service in putting an 
end to speculation, since the government could 
add to them or sell from them, in order to 
keep prices level. 

The book is an attempt to give practical form 
to the aims that the Pan-Germanists have long 
entertained. The governments of both Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary approve the plan, 
‘and, although there is a party in the dual 
monarchy that does not look forward with 
pleasure to the introduction of German dis- 
cipline and German energy into the more 
leisurely life to which it is accustomed, the 
arguments, which the war has emphasized, are 
‘likely to be too strong for it to meet. It will 
be interesting to see whether the league of Cen- 
tral Europe emerges from the smoke of battle, 
a new and significant power in the world. 


THE SURRENDER AT KUT. 


HE capitulation of General Townshend’s 
brave little force at Kut el Amara after 
one hundred and forty-three days of 
siege is another blow at British military pres- 
tige in the Orient. From a military point of 
view the episode is not of the first impor- 
tunce; the main British army under General 
Lake is still in being; it holds the oil fields 
of Kurna and all the lower reaches of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Now that it is relieved 
of the necessity for continually pressing its 
attacks against the Turks, it can no doubt 
consolidate its ground and hold what it has 
gained against any effort the enemy is likely 
to make. 

But the surrender of the garrison at Kut 
means the end of any immediate campaign 
against Bagdad; it means that the despised 
Turks have succeeded in foiling the British 
troops there as they succeeded in foiling them 
at the Dardanelles, and that will not help 
British influence in the East. 

The Bagdad campaign came to an inglorious 
end because the British tried to accomplish 
great strategic results with insufficient forces ; 
because they relied on intrepidity and dash 
rather than on solid military preparation. 
Against the Turks alone the plan might have 
succeeded ; but England is not fighting Turkey 
only. There is every evidence that German 
skill prepared the trap into which General 
Townshend fell at Ctesiphon and also the 
lines of defense below Kut el Amara that were 
too strong for General Lake to break. 

The surrender of Kut may release some of 
the veteran Turkish troops to help check the 
victorious Russian advance in Armenia and 
Persia, although as long as General Lake’s 
army remains to threaten the road to Bagdad 
the Turkish forces that face it cannot be very 
greatly weakened. But the situation does 
make the magnificent dream of severing the 
Turkish Empire along a line from Trebizond 
to Alexandretta, which, we are told, is the 
Russian plan, seem far less easy to realize 
than it did a month ago. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On May 4th, the Senate 

passed the Hollis farm-loan bill, which 
authorizes a rural credit system, to be sup- 
ported by twelve or more banks under the 
direction of a nonpartisan farm-loan board. 
The vote was 58 to 5. On May 8th, the effort 
to extend the credit of the United States to 
the separate states for road construction was 
defeated by a vote of 47 to 29. The Senate 
committee on naval affairs reported favorably 
the Tillman bill to establish a naval reserve 
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bills amending the Federal Reserve bank law in 
the direction of an increased flexibility in the 
system. On May 8th, the ship purchase bill 
was introduced in the House. The bill pro- 
vides for a corporation in which the United 
States shall hold a controlling interest, to buy 
and sail merchant vessels, under the direction 
of a shipping board. The corporation is to be 
dissolved within five years of the end of the 
European war, and the shipping board is given 
wide. power over marine rates and practices. 
—The Senate judiciary committee having 
failed to report on the nomination of Mr. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court, the President, 
on May 8th, wrote a letter to the committee, in 
which he praised Mr. Brandeis, and urged the 
committee to act on his nomination. 
® 


UBMARINE WARFARE.—The German 

reply to President Wilson’s ultimatum on 
submarine warfare was delivered to Ambassa- 
dor Gerard on May 4th, and made public in 
this country the next day. The German 
government agreed to-instruct its submarine 
commanders not to sink merchant vessels 
without due warning, although it reserved the 
right to recall that promise if there was no 
relaxation of the provisions of the British 
blockade that Germany considers are in viola- 
tion of international law. It declared that 
the German people believed that the United 
States was not impartially defending neutral 
rights against both belligerents, and urged our 
government to press the case against Great 
Britain for its interference with neutral trade. 
On May 8th, President Wilson sent a note in 
reply, in which he expressed satisfaction at 
the willingness of Germany to conduct the sub- 
marine campaign in accordance with the posi- 
tion taken by the United States, but added 
that this country could not agree that the 
respect of German naval authorities for the 
rights and lives of our citizens should be con- 
tingent on the satisfactory progress of negotia- 
tions with any other government whatever. 
—On May 10th, a German note admitted 
that a submarine sank the Sussex, and prom- 
ised to punish the offending commander. 

& 


ELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

On May 5th, the British government, in 
response to the representations of the United 
States, set at liberty the thirty-eight Germans 
and Austrians who were taken by a British 
cruiser from the American steamer China in 
the China Sea. Great Britain held that these 
men were involved in plots against British 
rule in India; but it has evidently determined 
that the American protest against their arrest, 
based on the famous 7rent case during our 
Civil War, was just.——Lord Robert Cecil, 
minister of war trade, has announced that the 
rules governing the examination of mail will 
be modified to meet neutral complaints, and 
that certain orders in council will also be 
revised to correspond with the decision of the 
privy council in the Samora case. (See Cur- 
rent Events of April 27th.) 

cS 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 

May 8th, the jury that tried Fay, Scholz 
and Daeche, on the charge of conspiring to 
blow up merchant ships that carried supplies 
to the Allies, found all three men guilty. Fay 
was sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, 
Scholz to four years and Daeche to two years. 
—Carl A. Luderitz, German consul at Balti- 
more, has been indicted for procuring a false 
passport for Horst von der Goltz, the secret- 
service man who has turned state’s evidence. 

& 


EXICO.—The conference at Juarez 
between Generals Scott, Funston and 
Obregon reached an agreement on May 4th, 
and within two days the agreement was ratified 
by President Wilson and First Chief Carranza. 
It permitted the American troops to remain in 
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GEN. OBREGON ARRIVING AT THE BORDER. 


Mexico until Villa was captured and brig- 
andage repressed, and to use the Mexican rail- 
ways for shipping supplies, although beyond 
the points now reached by General Pershing’s 
expedition only Mexican troops were to carry 
on the pursuit of outlaw bands. Before the 
agreement could be finally signed, word came 
of another raid by Mexican bandits on the 
American villages of Glenn Springs and Bo- 
quillas, in Texas. Three soldiers and several 
Civilians were killed. Two troops of cavalry 





were at once sent to Glenn Springs to pursue 
the bandits, and on May 9th, President Wilson 
called out the militia of Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico to assist in guarding the border. 
The incident delayed the negotiations at 
Juarez, for it apparently led the American 
officers to make additional stipulations to which 
General Obregon was not disposed to-accede. 
——Major Howze’s cavalry overtook the largest 
remaining Villa band south of Cusihuiriachic 
and dispersed it. Fifty-five Mexicans were 
killed; no Americans were injured. 
& 


ANTO DOMINGO.—A revolution against 

the administration of President Jiminez 
broke out on May 5th. Marines from the 
transport Prairie landed to assist in restoring 
order. 

% 

HE IRISH REVOLT.—During the week 

Ireland returned to a state of comparative 
tranquillity, and many members of the Sinn 
Fein and the Irish Volunteers surrendered 
their arms in accordance with Sir John Max- 
well’s proclamation. Nine more men who 


were conspicuous in the fighting at Dublin |- 


were shot. The field court martial pronounced 
the death sentence on twenty or thirty more, 
among whom was the Countess Markievicz, but 
the government commuted these sentences to 
various terms of penal servitude. It was 
learned that James Connolly, the commander 
of the rebels, was not shot, as The Companion 
said he was last week. He still lay in prison, 
too badly wounded to be put on trial. There 
were strong protests against the executions in 
Parliament and elsewhere, especially against 
the shooting of Skeffington, the editor of the 
Irish Citizen, and two others who are said to 
have been executed without even a court- 
martial trial. Lord Wimborne, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, has resigned.——James M. 
Sullivan, formerly United States minister to 
Santo Domingo, was arrested in Dublin for 
complicity in the revolt. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From May 4th to May 10th.) 

As if to give the lie to the French reports 
that the Verdun fighting was about over, the 
Germans launched a succession of very deter- 
mined attacks on the French positions near 
Douaumont, on the right bank of the Meuse, 
and at Hill 304 on the left bank. In both 
places the Germans broke into the first-line 
trenches of the French, and at Hill 304 they 
held some. important ground between that 
height and Le Mort Homme against all counter- 
attacks. Elsewhere the assaults were thrown 
back. There were other local attacks both 
west and east of Verdun, without important 
results. It is reported that the French have 
manufactured a gun of 370 millimetres, which 
is nearly as powerful as the famous German 
forty-two-centimetre gun, and that they are 
now using it on the Verdun front. 

General Petain, the defender of Verdun, has 
been made commander of all the armies between 
Soissons and Verdun. General Nivelle is in 
command at Verdun itself. 

The Russian armies, according to the Petro- 
grad reports, are steadily pushing on. Three 
separate armies are engaged near Baiburt, 
Erzingan and Diarbekr, and although the 
Turks are offering a stouter resistance, partic- 
ularly before Erzingan, the momentum of the 
Grand Duke’s advance does not seem yet to 
have spent itself. The Russian force that is 
moving toward Bagdad from the side of Persia 
has also made a further advance, and is now 
reported at Serin al Kerind, near the Persian 
frontier. We have no information concerning 
the strength of this force, and do not know 
how seriously it can menace the rear of the 


‘Turkish army before Bagdad. 


From the Russian front we hear of continual 
bombardment at Dvinsk and Ikskull, near the 
northern end of the line. 

The Italians bombarded Durazzo, in Albania, 
from the air. There was comparative quiet 
along the trenches on the Austrian front. 

The British announced the destruction of a 
German Zeppelin in the North Sea and another 
at Saloniki, both hit by naval gunfire. Berlin 
admivted the loss of one Zeppelin off the coast 
of Norway. 

Several British vessels and one French bark 
were sunk, presumably by submarines. The 
Cymric, formerly a White Star passenger 
steamer, was torpedoed on May 8th, near the 
coast of Ireland. She was loaded with muni- 
tions from New York. 

The captain of the French steamer Venezia 
reported seeing two large German subma- 
rines halfway across the Atlantic and headed 
for the American coast. If he was not mis- 
taken, the submarines were no doubt looking 
for munition ships or troop ships from Canada. 

The compulsory service bill was hurried 
toward passage in the British Parliament. It 
passed to a second reading, 328 to 36. The 
government evidently succeeded at the recent 
secret session of Parliament in convincing that 
body of the necessity of immediate conscription. 

The feeling that there must be a peace this 
year or early next year grows, and there are 
persistent but unconfirmed reports that the 
Pope has urged President Wilson to help in 
bringing about a peace conference. 








DOCTOR LEARNED 
THE POWER OF PURE FOOD. 


Sometimes a physician who has exhausted med- 
ical skill on his own case finds that he has to look 
to pure food for help. Such was the experience 
of a Southern physician who has spent a great 
many years in his profession. 

“The services of my life-time,” he says, “have 
been to try to better mankind—to help them pre- 
serve health, and to regain it when lost. So it is 
with great pleasure I recall my first introduction 
to Grape-Nuts. 

“T had never investigated this food until I came 
to use it in my own case. [I had tried to heal 
myself and had had the services of other prominent 
physicians. Then I clutched at-Grape-Nuts as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw. 

“To my gratification I found that I had discov- 
ered something besides a broken reed to lean 
upon, for the food began to recuperate me immedi- 
ately, and it helped me to such an extent that I 
eat anything that I desire, and do so without 
distress. 

“T have not only found a good friend in sickness, 
but a most delicious dish as well. It is the most 
nutritious article of diet I have ever found and I 
notice its splendid effects more particularly at 
night time, for a saucer of Grape-Nuts and milk 
is followed by a most refreshing sleep and perfect 
awakening. 

“My only regret is that I was so slow to look 
into the scientific merits of this wonderful food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


For Tired Feet 


Your feet get tired because 
there is an unnatural strain 
on the arch and muscles 
of the foot caused by the 
shoes you wear. 


Wear Coward Shoes. 
Your arch will be sup- 
ported, your muscles 
strengthened —and you 
will have foot comfort. 
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For Men, Women and 
Children. 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St, N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request }} 
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STAMMER 


The largest stammering school in the world. Established 
twenty-one years. Awarded Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. Send for our free, 200 page book. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 
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Watgimians 


FountairPen 


You cannot tell the 
service-side of a Water- 
mau’'s Ideal by its 
appearance, although 
it is the most finished 
writing instrument made. 


Use—more use—constant 
use—lifelong use proves it. 


Put it to the test of your 
needs; give it a chance to 
win its way as a lifetime 
silent partner. 

Because it stands every 
test of the years, Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
makes the perfect Gradu- 
ation gift and the conven- 
ient summer writer. 

Note the Self-Filling type— 
the perfection of conven- 


ience—shown above (as the 
minute hand). 














No time, place or need but 
there’s a Waterman's Ideal 
to meet it. 


Best stores the country over 
Descriptive folder on request 


L. E. Waterman Company 
New York, N. Y. 


24 School Street, Boston 


115 South Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
Montreal 
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WHEN THE DOCTOR 
BROUGHT HOME 


i. HIS CART oh 


@y Abbie Craigy 


HITE mist over the morning, tasseled 
and plumed and laced; 
Shorn, green-springing, the pasture land; 
out of the east a sound— 
One on the hill and one on the slope and both 
to the windward faced ; 
Ears pricked sharp for the rhythmic throb 
that quivered along the ground. 
Then Prince wheeled nimbly and half- 
afraid; 
But Duke stood peering and undismayed. 


A horn blast down at the corners; and up from 
the winding pike 
New and regal it swept the turn, glinting a 
thousand sparks— 
Out on the roads and up at the town the watch- 
ers had seen its like 
When, proudly spurning the country ways, 
they raced with the meadow larks. 
But what hand guided it up the lane? 
The one that had governed them, bit and 
rein. 


Trotting they came together, snorting and 
eager-eyed ; 
Flung their muzzles above the fence; poised 
on their hoofs for flight— 
Storms they had braved and ills they had faced, 
but they trembled to-day and shied; 
This strange new steed that their master 
drove—ah, surely it was not right! 
And they twitched their ears for the voice 
they knew, 
To prove, though strange, that it must be 
true. 


Up through the dew-wet pasture they raced 
with their rival home; 
Matched its speed with their twinkling feet; 
came to the gate abreast. 
Wide were their nostrils, quick their breath, 
and flecked were their flanks with foam, 
As they paused with their hearts in their 
velvet eyes, half- wondering, half-dis- 
tressed. 
Then on each nose fell a gentle hand— 
“Yes, my beauties, I understand.” 


* & . 


INTOXICATED. 


’M afraid, Robert, you’re just a little in- 
toxicated.” 

The doctor’s tone was so serious that 
the boy looked up quickly, an indignant 
flush mounting to cheek and temple. 

“That mustn’t go on.” 

“I thought you knew me better than 
that, poate the boy blurted out; then his lips re- 
laxed under the doctor’s quizzical smile. “I see 
now you didn’t mean—exactly what you said.” 

“Yes, I did, exactly,” replied the doctor quietly. 
“TI feared it when I heard that the legacy had been 
left to you and Eleanor. It takes a stronger head 
and a braver heart to cope with prosperity than it 
does to stand the hard knocks of adversity.” 

“But we don’t intend to be foolish,” the boy 
protested. “You know how I’ve scrubbed along 
at college these two years, waiting on table and 
doing janitor work to help pay my bills. I tell you 
it’s a pleasant feeling to know that’s done with. 
And it came so unexpectedly, too. I never even 
dreamed of such a thing.” 

_ _ “That’s the peril of it,” the doctor said thought- 
fully. “Last week I saw a woman intoxicated 
with grief. It was a sad case; her only son was 
killed instantly in an accident, and the shock upset 
her as completely as wine ever could. : She didn’t 
care what she said or did. The machinery was 
running wild, with no one at the engine. The next 
day she was her old self, only sadder. The intox- 
ication had passed, and her reason had got back 
to its seat. 

“I knew a sadder case once; it was a promising 
young mechanic, a sober, hard-working fellow. 
The summer the big mills were put in at Indian 
River he happened to be just the kind of man 
they couldn’t get anywhere else, and the contrac- 
tors didn’t bargain about wages. Paston was a 
level-headed man ordinarily, and he must have 
known the conditions couldn’t last; but his sudden 
prosperity intoxicated him. You couldn’t reason 
with him any more than you can with Timmy 
Owens when he is ‘half-seas over.’ Paston sold 
his snug little home in the suburbs and bought 
a bigger house on Harrison Avenue. His wife 
dressed beyond their means, and Paston bought 
whatever he wanted. In two years they were 
living in hired rooms over a confectioner’s store, 
and trying to get a new start. 

“That’s why I want you to go slow, Robert. 
Accept the fact that your head is a little light with 
this sudden prosperity, and do nothing rash until 
the intoxication is over. It’s all right to drop your 
extra work in term time, but I wouldn’t take 
rooms in Dolliver Hall nor buy a thousand-dollar 
motor car. When the whirl has passed and your 
head is perfectly steady, do as you like.” 

Robert laughed. “I guess that would be the 
wiser plan, doctor.” 
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AN OVERSIGHT. 


VELYN, all wrapped and furred and 
ready for the keen winter twilight, thrust 
her glowing face into the office where 
Mary Marsh was still working. 

“You slow poke!” Evelyn’s gay voice 
= challenged her. “Don’t you know there 
is an eight-hour law in this state? Go 
and get on vour things this minute! I’m wild to 
get out into that glorious air.” 

Mary lifted her tired eyes—they looked very 
tired—and shook her head. 

“T can’t,” she said briefly. ‘My books won’t 
balance. I’ve been over them again and again.” 

“How much are you out?” Evelyn asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“Seventy-five cents.” 

“Seventy-five cents!”? Evelyn echoed scornfully. 
“And you fuss over that in a club as rich as this 
one! As if anyone would ever know the differ- 
ence!” 

“But it isn’t the amount; it’s the accuracy of my 
work. I just cay’t understand it. Miss Loomis 
had to take some money, but she left memoranda; 
so did Miss Jarvis; and Mrs. Brent said no one 
touched the money drawer while she was here. 








There’s no one else who could have taken it, for 
you kept office while I was at lunch.” 

Across Evelyn’s face flashed an odd expression. 

“OQ Mary!” she cried penitently. 

Mary suddenly understood. 

“Evelyn! It wasn’t you?” 

Evelyn nodded. “I’m dreadfully ashamed, 
Mollie. I had to send out some gym notices. Of 
course I meant to leave a memorandum; some 
one must have come in. And anyway,” with grow- 
ing spirit, “what’s seventy-five cents for postals! 
They ought to give me a fund for my department 
anyway, instead of having to go through all this 
redtape. You might send me a bill—with interest 
| —for your —— and I’ll present it to the depart- 
| ment!” 

Mary picked *- a pad and began writing. In 
a minute or two she passed it over to Evelyn. 
“There’s your bill, dear,” she said. 


Evelyn Canfield, Dr., 





| 





To Mary Marsh. 
For one hour of wasted work, 
One hour’s regular work undone, in 
consequence of above, 
One headache, 
One evening lost because of headache, 
Worry over supposed mistake, etc., etc. 


Total 


Evelyn read it, and her pretty face flushed. 

“QO Mollie dear, I didn’t mean—I didn’t realize— 
I will be more careful next time,” she faltered. 
“I’m so sorry—especially over that wretched head- 
ache. But surely you can come now!” 

“Not for fifteen or twenty minutes yet,” Mary 
answered, ‘Run along, Evelyn. Better luck to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, if you really can’t — 1 want to get out 
before the stores close. Truly, I’m terribly sorry, 
Mollie!” 

Mary’s tired eyes followed the vigorous young 
figure across the street. Evelyn was a dear, but 
—would she remember the next time? 


? 
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APACHE HUNTING. 


WAS lying in camp, writes Lieut. A. K. Capron 

in Recreation, near a small stream that runs 

through the Kiowa and Comanche reservation 
in Oklahoma. My command consisted of about 
twenty Apache Indians, all of them soldiers of 
Troop H, 7th United States Cavalry. We were at 
dinner when one of the Indians called my atten- 
tion to the fact that two deer, a buck and a doe, 
were running through our camp. 

“After the deer!” I shouted, in Apache, and 
eleven of my “bucks” were off in no time. 

Forming a sort of skirmish line, with intervals 
of twenty to twenty-five yards, they struck the 
peculiar Apache dogtrot. The deer had a start 
of about a hundred yards, and were headed for 
the open, rolling country east of the camp. I 
mounted my horse and followed. 

Hardly a sound could be heard, for the Indians 
were running in i Their heads were 
erect, their chests thrown wellout. Inthismanner 
they ran fully four miles, and I had about given 
up the idea of overtaking the deer, when I noticed 
that the men on the flanks of the line were increas- 
ing their speed and the intervals that separated 
them from their comrades nearer the centre. 
After three miles more the flankers were about 
half a mile apart and nearly abreast of the game. 

They ran another mile or so, when a shout 
came from the extreme northern flanker, who had 
worked a little in front of the game. Both animals 
stopped short and looked in the direction from 
whence the sound had come. The Indian jumped 
up and swung his arms above his head. The deer 
turned and dashed straight for the southern flank- 
ers. When the quarry was about one hundred 
yards from them, they also jumped up and shouted. 
The two animals stopped short. The buck, throw- 
ing his nose into the wind, caught the scent of the 
northern flanker who had by this time got round 
to the front so as to head off the prey. Away 
plunged the buck, straight toward the main line 
of hunters, closely followed by the doe. 

The men forned a complete circle about the 
animals, and closed on all sides, shouting, jump- 
ing, swinging their arms, and making noise enough 
to frighten Old Nick himself. 

The doe, becoming dazed, made a dash for lib- 
erty, but some one promptly knocked her on the 
head. The buck turned to fight, and, singling out a 
man on the east side of the circle, went after him 
like a shot from a gun. I thought this fellow’s 
time had come; but the Indian, Yanozah by name, 
was even quicker than the buck. He jumped like 
a flash to one side, and whipping out his knife, he 
hamstrung the animal before I knew what had 
happened. That ended it. 

To me it was a wonderful performance. Those 
men had run fully eight miles over a rolling coun- 
try covered with dead grass at least six inches 
high. Nota word of command was given, but each 
Indian seemed to know instinctively the work he 
was to perform. 
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AAOLY AND THE OVERSHOES. 


HE ‘‘boys” were all sitting round the stove in 
the harness shop, saying little. All at once 
Jed Rollins spoke up: 

“You know these cloth overshoes we all wear 
nowdays?” 

Yes, they all knew. 

“T c’n remember well when they fust brought 
out the patent contraption that fastens’em. ’Fore 
that we used to hev that kind with straps and 
common buckles, miz’ble, putt’rin’ things to buckle 
up, too. 

‘‘Aaoly Sprague used to live next to me up in 
Goshen Gore more’n forty year ago, and he saw 
the new clasps along when they fust come out, and 
bought him a pair of rubber ‘shoes with some of 
7em On. 

“Meigs Weeks, the storekeeper, put’em on him, 
and he went home, proud as Old Cuffy. After he 
got home, Caroline, his wife, said he set round all 
evenin’ admirin’ of ’em till long past ten, and then 
the rukus begun. He didn’t know howto take ’em 
off, and she wouldn’t let ’im go to bed with ’em on. 
He dassn’t experiment with ’em fer fear of breakin’ 
the clasp and sp’ilin’ his new shoes.” 

“T vow, if ’t been me, I’d ’a’ hit the old coot in 
the head with the axe!”’ said Uncle Nate Bancroft, 
earnestly. 

“That was what Caroline felt like doin’, ’cordin’ 
to what she said afterwards,” continued Jed. 
“After he rassled with ’em a while he said he’d 
seen me buyin’ a pair same time he did, and he’d 
go over and ask me how to unfasten ’em. 

“So what does he do but pike off cornerways 
through the sugar place to my house, in the deep 
snow, upwards of half a mile, ’long after ‘leven 
o’clock at night. 

“I heard some one hollerin’ out in front, and 





thinks I, what’n time’s broke loose! I got up and 
there stood Aaoly. ‘I want to go to bed!’ says he. 

“*Wal, why’n time don’t ye? saysI. ‘What’n 
tunket ye doin’ over here? Hes yer wife throwed 
ye out, or are ye lost?’ 

“*T can’t take off my shoes!’ he bust out, kind of 
half snivelin’. ‘I’m ’fraid I’ll break ’em.’ 

“T got him into the house and give them clasps a 
twitch! ‘There,’ says I, ‘ye old fool, go along home 
and go to bed if ye want to!’ And off he went. 

“Caroline said he wore ’em home unfastened 
and got ’em plumb full of snow. Dassn’t fasten 
’em up fer fear he couldn’t undo ’em agin.” 
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THE INSOLENCE OF GREATNESS. 














Chauffeur of Large Car (who has been admonished 
for taking up too much room of the narrow road): 


Garn! If there ain’t enough room for yer, put that 
thing on yer foot and roller-skate with it on the pave- 
ment. Thomas Henry in Punch. 
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AN HONORARY MEMBER. 


HE Grand Army post made a rather sad 

showing in the procession that was marching 

through the village streets. There were only 
a few men in line, and some of them were almost 
too feeble to march. 

“One of those veterans certainly saw hard serv- 
ice,” remarked a young commercial traveler who 
was standing in front of the hotel. “I mean the 
one-armed man with his eyebrows gone and face 
all over blue spots, as if it was stuck full of powder. 
Limps, too, as if he had been shot in the leg. 
What battle was he wounded in?” 

“Not in any battle,” said the old citizen thus 
addressed; “and when you come right down to it, 
he’s no more a veteran than I be. That man was 
Tom Hackett, and he was never in the army at all. 
He wanted to enlist, but they wouldn’t take him. 
He had some kind of a fever when he was a little 
shaver, and it crippled one of his legs, so that 
it was a couple of inches shorter than the other. 
Tom thought a little thing like that ought not to 
bar him out, but it did. 

“When Tom found that he couldn’t go him- 
self, he began to pester his brother Dan to enlist. 
But Dan felt as if he was needed at home, and 
he had no patience with the war, anyway. ‘If the 
South wants to go, let it go!’ was Dan’s idea. But 
when the draft came, Dan was among those that 
were drafted. 

“About the time it was settled that there was 
going to be a draft, Dan’s hearing began to fail; 
and it finally got so bad that when he was drafted 
and went before the examining surgeon, he could 
hardly hear a thing. Well, they say the doctor 
gave him a thorough examination all over, but he 
seemed the most interested in one of Dan’s knees. 
He poked and pinched at it for quite a while. 
Then he kind of muttered to himself, ‘Well, that’s 
enough to exempt any man.’ 

“*What is, my knees?’ says Dan, a good deal 
interested. 

“ ‘No,’ says the doctor, straightening up. ‘Your 
knees are all right. It was your deafness that I 
was thinking about,’ he says. ‘But it seems I was 
mistaken about that,’ he says. ‘You are all right 
every way, and I shall so report you.’ 

“However, Dan didn’t go, but paid out five hun- 
dred dollars, cash, for a substitute. 

“Well, that story got to going round. Dan didn’t 
seem to mind it; but Tom appeared to feel dis- 
graced, and mourned more than ever that he 
couldn’t enlist. Once he got off to another re- 
cruiting place and tried it again. He stuffed 
something into his stocking foot to make his leg 
seem longer, but of course he got found out. 

“Well, Tom had to give up ever going to the 
front, but he put himself in charge of the campaign 
athome. I guess there wasn’t a town in the state, 
in proportion to its size, that furnished more men 
than this, or did more in the way of sending things 
for the comfort of the soldiers in the field or hos- 
pitals; and Tom was always the mainspring of all 
the meetings and fairs and subscriptions and what 
not for helping the cause along. 

“When any of the soldiers came home sick or 
wounded, Tom couldn’t do enough for them. But 
he was always saying to’em, ‘I don’t pity you a 
bit; I envy you!’ and I guess he told the truth. 

“Tom about the same as worshiped Abraham 
Lincoln, and when it looked as if the President 
might be defeated for reélection, he was almost 
worried to death. Dan, he was on the other side; 
and one day, when he and Tom were spatting at 
the post office, Dan said that he would be willing 
to give a hundred dollars to see Old Abe beaten, 
and Tom answered back that he’d be willing to 
give his right hand to see him elected. 

“Well, of course Lincoln was reélected, and 
there was a big celebration. The whole village 
was lit up, and there was a torchlight procession 
and a brass band. Dan Hackett’s house was as 
dark as the grave, but that didn’t save him from 
having to listen to cheering, for old Parson Thur- 
low lived right opposite, and he had rigged a trans- 
parency in the window that read: 

“Genesis, xxii, 15. And the angel of the Lord 
— unto Abraham out of heaven the second 
time.’ 

“Tom, he was limping round here, there and 
everywhere, bossing the whole thing; but the last 
place he officiated was in front of the town hall, 
where they had hauled up an old swivel to fire a 
salute with. The swivel was cracked, and it wasn’t 
safe; but Tom said she was good for just one final 
salute to Honest Old Abe; and after making 
everyone stand back he touched her off. 

“The old swivel burst, just as anybody might 
have known it would, and they picked Tom up 
and carried him to his brother’s house, his own 


| home. being some ways out of the village. First 


words he spoke was when he came to and saw 
Dan standing overhim. ‘Didn’t I tell you that I’d 
be willing to give my right hand to see Lincoln 
elected?’ says he. 





“No one expected that he would pull through, 





but he did; and people somehow took a notion 
that being shot to pieces that way sort of made a 
veteran of him. When they established the Grand 
Army post here, they allowed that Tom ought to 
be made an honorary member. Tom was tickled 
to death; but if it was my case I should think that 
I'd paid pretty high for the compliment.” 

As the old citizen passed on, the commercial 
traveler turned to go into the hotel. “Who was 
the old gentleman that I was talking with just 
now?” he asked carelessly of a young man who 
was standing on the piazza. 

“That was old Dan Hackett,” was the reply. 
“They used to call him a Copperhead in the time of 
the war; but when his brother started out to raise 
the money for the soldiers’ monument, old Dan 
headed the subscription with a hundred dollars.” 
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WATER BELLS. 


THEN you are traveling in unsettled regions 
and camping on the trail, writes a Compan- 
ion reader, one at least of the saddle and 

pack animals that you turn loose to graze wears a 
bell, so that you can find them more easily when 
you want them. 

At one camp in northern Minnesota I thought 1 
heard the bell of a ‘“‘shaganappe” (Indian pony), 
and followed the sound more than half a mile 
without finding any track. 

When halfway back to camp I heard the bell 
again, and, taking the bearing accurately, I fol- 
lowed a compass line in the direction of the sound. 
I went through brush and glade for about a quarter 
of a mile until I came to a tiny waterfall. I could 
still hear the sound of the bell, but rather faintly, 
through the plash of the falling water. 

There were gong-shaped bubbles, some of them 
four inches in diameter, floating on the water 
below the fall, and the water came over the fall in 
a divided stream; some of it dripped from the 
ends of twigs. 

The charm of the brook’s music held me there 
for some time enjoying that delicious drip! drip! 
drip! and the clear, soft ting! ting! ting! That still 
night in the tent I heard the silver bell-like tone 
again. What was the source of the ringing? I 
have found an explanation that seems to me to fit. 
Have you ever been hammering at something and 
when you struck a certain blow have you heard a 
ringing from a pan or barrel near by that you had 
not touched? Or, in blowing a horn, or even in 
shouting, have you not heard the answering ring 
of some sonorous vessel set in vibration by the 
horn or the voice? 

Well, there you are. The dripping water sets 
those bell-shaped bubbles in vibration. The origi- 
nal sound of the drop is reinforced, and away it 
goes through the air, as if on a witch broom, to 
play its mysterious pranks on some unsuspecting 
traveler. 

Since that time I have often listened for water 
bells when camped near a brook, and usually with 
success when the air was still and the water in 
condition to form large bubbles. 
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GARRICK’S FACE. 


T an entertainment at which Gainsborough 
and the famous actor David Garrick were 
present, an ardent admirer of the great artist 

declared, according to Bibliothek der Unterhaltung 
und des Wissens, that Gainsborough had never 
failed to take a person’s likeness in a portrait, no 
matter how difficult the subject might be. Garrick 
thereupon asserted that Gainsborough could not 
paint his likeness, and begged to be allowed to sit 
for his portrait. Gainsborough, pleased at the 
commission, and expecting to find it very interest- 
ing to paint the actor’s expressive countenance, 
gladly consented. Garrick then made a secret 
wager with the artist’s friends that he could prove 
to them that there was one face at least that Gains- 
borough could not 

The results of the first sitting were very satis- 
factory to the complacent artist. At the second 
sitting, however, Gainsborough was made uncom- 
fortable and nervous at finding it necessary to 
make several alterations in his work. At the third 
sitting his displeasure became extreme when, on 
comparing the half-completed work with Garrick’s 
face, he saw that the two bore so little resemblance 
to each other that the portrait had almost to be 
repainted. When Garrick appeared for the fourth 
time, with the most innocent expression imagina- 
ble, and begged the painter to begin work, Gains- 
borough, thoroughly angry, broke out: 

“T’ve no use for you! You can ape thousands of 
faces, and never have one of your own!” 

Smiling, Garrick left the studio to announce to 
the artist’s friends that he had won the wager. 
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FOLLOWING THE DOCTOR’S 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


LD Doctor Berry was long the sage and 
patriarch of the quaint old Indiana town of 
Brookville, near Cincinnati. One of his 

most constant patients was Samuel Baker, who 
was always complaining, but who had really not 
much the matter with him. One day the old 
doctor lost his patience, and declined to give 
Samuel any medicine. 

“You don’t need it,” said he. 

“But how shall I get well, then?” 

“Do you see that chicken out there scratching 
up the ground to get gravel to eat?” 

“Yes,” said Samuel, looking out of the office 
window. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you just do as that 
chicken does, and you’ll soon be all right.” 

A week later old Samuel appeared at the office 
again, looking far from well, and the doctor was 
really alarmed. 

“I done as you told me, doctor,” said the patient, 
“but you forgot to tell me how much gravel I was 
to eat. I wanted to get well fast, and I’ve eaten a 
good lot every day, but I’ve been in bed nearly all 
the time.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1s Please, lease, ease. 11. Trash, rash, ash. 
III. Hansie, angle, glen. Iv. Scowl, cowl, cow. 
v. Swarm, warm, war. vi. Whale, hale, ale. 

2. 1. Nan, tuck, et—Nantucket. Moose, look, 
me, gun, tick —Mooselookmeguntic 

8. Chasm, chase, timid, Utica, rebel, medal. 

4. . bore syd ” 1. Fire. 

oods, lion, drown—Woodrow Wil- 

iL. iy neice nut, + eh eatainte Il. “rein, 
Iv. Pint, cost, notion, script— 


son. 


rib, line—Berlin. 
conscripti on. 



































A RAINY MEMORIAL 
DAYS. .; 


BY IRVING PALFREY. 


HEN John Myrick woke up 

W on the morning of May 30th, 

he jumped out of bed and ran 
to the window before his eyes were 
fairly open. O dear, it was still 
raining! It had rained hard the day 
before, but somehow John had felt 
sure that it would clear off for Me- 
morial Day. But no! the rain was 
still falling steadily—drip ! drip! drop! 
drop !—and of course it would spoil the 
holiday. There would be no proces- 
sion, no band, no exercises round the 
Soldier’s Monument on the Common. 
And there would be no long ride out 
into the country, which his father had 
promised him for the afternoon. 

John was in a glum and grumpy 
mood when he went down to break- 
fast. He even forgot to say ‘‘Good 
morning’’ to his little sister. He took 
so little interest in his cereal and 
muffins that his mother looked worried 
—as mothers usually do when a boy is 
not hungry. After breakfast he wan- 
dered from room to room and pressed 
his nose to one windowpane after 
another, but outside every window 
the rain splashed and the trees waved 
their dripping branches. 

After an hour or so John thought 
of the attic, and at once climbed the 
stairs that led to it. He liked the 
attic when the rain was pattering on 
the roof better than at any other time. 
Although he had often explored every 
nook and corner of it, he hoped that 
he might find something new there. 

Far back under the eaves John saw 
a long wooden chest that he had never 
looked into. He clambered over some 
smaller boxes, pushed aside an old 
spinning wheel and a broken arm- 
chair, and lifted the heavy cover of 
the chest. Then he sighed in disap- 
pointment, for, as far as the dim 
light showed him, the chest held only 
clothing and bedding, carefully folded. 
He lifted the garment on top. It 
seemed to be a long coat, and he was 
about to lay it aside when its brass 
buttons caught his eye. 

John hurried over to the window 
with the coat. It was blue, and the 
brass buttons, dim and tarnished, had 
the figure of an eagle with outstretched 
wings. It was a soldier’s coat! 

John looked hard at the coat an 
instant and then ran back to the old chest, 
which suddenly took on a new interest. If it 
had a soldier’s coat on top, what might it not 
have farther down in its depths! 

Only quilts and blankets rewarded his 
search, however, until he had gone nearly to 
the bottom. There, close to the end, his grop- 
ing hand fell on a small box. That, also, he 
took over to the window. Inside the box he 
found a package of faded letters. There were 
no envelopes. At the top of the first sheet 
there were crossed flags, and below he read, 
“Camp Chamberlain, Virginia, January 8, 
1862,’’ and. farther down, ‘‘Dear Mother.’’ 
Surely it could not be wrong to read a letter 
as old as that,—and a war-time letter, too, —so 
he eagerly hurried on. The writing was dim, 
but it was not hard to make out. The letter 
ran: 

We have been having a pretty hard time in the 
camp with sickness. The hospital is always full. 
Frank Hersom has been there a week, and Billy 
Folsom went yesterday. A winter camp is worse 
than marching and fighting in the hot weather. 
There is much rain and the camp streets are deep 
inmud. Itry to keep well and do my part without 
grumbling, for I knew when I enlisted that war 
could not be all parade and band music and glory. 
If I am to do my part in saving the Union and 
keeping the flag whole and free from stain, I must 
be ready for what comes. Write all the news from 





THE LITTLE FLAGS.’ 


BY MARY LEE DALTON. 


Oh, when you see them flying 
Beside the summer way,— 

The little flags they put in place 
Upon Memorial Day,— 

Remember each is crying 
A message straight to you— 

- A message straight to every lad 

Whose heart is clean and true. 


They tell the splendid story 
Of those who marched away 
In answer to a voice that said, 
“Your country calls! Obey!” 
They heard the call to glory, 
As you can, if you try: 
“Your flag demands your best to-day, 
Not some time, by and by!” 
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SISTER MOLLIE HANDED UP 


home, for your letters help a lot. How is father’s 
lameness this winter? Give my regards to the 
Stuarts when you see them. Tell Tom to be good 
to old Tige. Your loving son, John. 


John’s eyes grew big as he read, and he 
hurried from that letter to the next and on to 
another. It was like a wonderful story of the 
war that he had studied about in school, but 
how much closer and more real the letters 
made it seem! One letter told of a great 
battle: 


The smoke was so thick from the artillery fire 
that we could not see the enemy when the order 
came to charge. We rushed headlong, shouting 
as we ran, and with little regard to company or 
regiment formation. Then they saw us and began 
to fire. I wasn’t frightened, but I was afraid I 
was going to be. When we got to the breast- 
works, I cannot seem to remember what happened. 
I know that Captain Harris fell right beside me and 
I tumbled over him, but was up in an instant. 
The color bearer went down, but two or three of 
us seized the flag before it touched the ground, 
and on we went. The enemy made a splendid 


| stand, but they could not stop our regiment. 


When we swarmed into the works, they turned 
and ran, though some of them threw up their 
hands and surrendered. They were ragged, 
hungry-looking fellows. What a pity that we 
have to fight each other! 

John gathered up the letters and hurried 
down to the library, where he found his 
father reading a newspaper. 

‘*See what I have found !’’ he cried. ‘‘Who 
was John—the one who sent home letters from 
the war? Tell me about him, father!’’ 

Mr. Myrick took the letters in his hand. 
‘We must keep these letters very carefully, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘My Uncle John—your grandfather’s 
brother—sent them home when he was in the 
army. You were named for him. He was a 
brave soldier, and gave his life for his country. 
He was shot in the next battle after the one 
that he wrote about. They buried him with 
many others on the battlefield, and I hope 
that his grave is one of the thousands marked 
‘Unknown’ that somebody is putting flowers 
on to-day. ’’ 

‘*But the army coat ?’’ asked John. 
did that come from ?’’ 

‘*He left it here when he was at home on 
a furlough,’? Mr. Myrick answered. ‘‘The 
picture on the wall over there was painted 
from a little photograph that he had taken 
while he was wearing that very coat.’’ 

John looked at the familiar picture. It had 


‘*Where 





THE BIG WREATH TO JOHN. 


meant very little to him before; now it began 
to mean a great deal. 

‘*Why can’t I decorate the picture?’’ he 
said. ‘*Then it will be Memorial Day just 
the same, even if it is raining.’’ 

‘*That’s a good idea,’’ his father answered. 
“Go ahead. 9? 

John found his mother and talked it over 
with her. Of course she was ready to help 
him—and so was little sister Mollie. Mother 
first took some wire and fashioned from it the 
framework for a wreath. Then she got some 
flowers, and, with the help of John and 
Mollie, made a beautiful, large wreath, fra- 
grant with many blossoms. 

John brought a box from the shed, put it 
beneath the picture in the library and climbed 
upon it. Mollie handed up the big wreath, 
and John, stretching up on his tiptoes, hung 
it carefully over the frame of the dead soldier’s 
| picture. That was all there was to it, but 





| when John jumped down from the box his | 
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REMEMBERING DAY. 
BY MARY WIGHT SAUNDERS. 


All the soldiers marching along; 

All the children singing a song; 

All the flowers dewy and sweet; 

All the flags hung out in the 
street ; 

Hearts that throb in a grateful 
way— 

For this is our Remembering Day. 

_———-e—__ 


THE TAGGED NEST. 


BY EDITH M. LARRABEE. 


AURICE and Rita ran into 
M the library, where Uncle 
Arthur sat reading. 

‘*Look !”’ they cried. ‘‘We’ve found 
a bird’s nest that the wind blew 
down !’’ 

‘““The birds are all gone, aren’t 
they ?’’ questioned Rita anxiously. 

““Of course,’? answered Maurice. 
‘*Tt’s a last summer’s nest. ’? 

After Uncle Arthur had looked at 
the nest, he asked: 

‘*Did I ever tell you about a bird’s 
nest that I have?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied both voices. 

‘*When I was a boy,’’ he went on, 
‘*we used to hang out strings to help 
the orioles build their nests, just as 
you do now. One spring I thought I 
would like to mark one of the nests, 
so I wrote my name on a small tag 
and tied it to a long piece of twine. 
How pleased I was when I saw an 
oriole take my string and fly off with 
the tag dangling behind her!’’ 

‘*Did she put it into her nest?’’ 
interrupted Maurice. . 

‘‘She flew to a tall elm and that 
was the last I saw of it then. Two 
or three times during the summer I 
climbed the tree, but, although I could 
see the eggs and the young birds, I 
saw nothing of the tag. In the fall, 
when the branches were bare, another 
boy and I tried to get the empty nest. 
After working with ladders and poles, 
we finally got it. When I held the 
nest in rsy hand, the first thing I saw 
was the little tag with my name still 
plain upon it.’’ 

*“*Did you say you had it now?’’ 
asked Maurice. 

Uncle Arthur left the room, and 
when he returned he held out a nest 
to the children. 

‘*Here it is, name and all,’’ he said. 

The two examined it eagerly, and then, 
when Uncle Arthur took it again, Maurice said: 

‘‘T’m going to try that myself, some time, 
and see if I can’t tag a nest, too.’’ 

‘*So am I,’’ quickly echoed Rita. 





mother kissed him and his father thumped 
him on the back in a way that John liked. 

That evening before the blazing fireplace— 
for it was so cold and damp that the open fire 
seemed good—John’s father took him on his 
knee and told him more about the soldier for 
whom he had been named, and about the part 
that that soldier had taken in the great war 
so many years ago. And he told him of the 
debt that every American, boy as well as man, 
owes to his flag, in peace as well as in war. 

When John started for bed he stopped a 
moment and looked up at the picture. 

‘*Even if it has rained,’’ he said, ‘‘it has 
been the best Memorial Day I ever knew. ’’ 
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A HINT TO TEACHERS. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


I wish, when summer’s drawing near about the end of May, 
With bees and birds and other things, that teacher’d teach this way: 


‘Bound Pine Wood north and south and east, and all the way around ; 
Tell where the sass’fras bushes grow, and where wild flags are found ; 


‘‘How far from Huckleberry Hill to Sandy-Bottom Creek? 
How many cherries at a time can a boy hold in his cheek? 


‘Suppose three fish were in a pond, three fishers close at hand, 
Each fisher with a hook and line—how many would they land? 


‘‘What is the shortest cut to where the buttercups are yellow ? 
How many fortnights does it take to turn May apples mellow ? 


‘“T-wo pickers in a berry patch—when they had picked all day, 
How many quarts, inside and out, would those two bear away? 


‘‘Tf twenty boys turned loose and ran from here in front of school, * 
How many seconds would they take to reach the swimming pool ?”’ 


And then I wish the teacher’d say, ‘‘Well, if you can’t remember, 
Go find the answers, right away, and tell me in September !’’ 
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The best tire is 
none too good for 
your bicycle 


The biggest rubber factory in the world 
knows this is the best bicycle tire, for 
it is a smaller size of the Goodrich black 
safety tread automobile tire, and is made 
of the same rubber as the famous Silver- 
town Auto Tire that broke the wor/a’s 
record at 105 miles per hour. 


The Goodrich 


“GIANT” 


With the Black Safety Tread 


is the strongest Bicycle Tire ever made, 
with actually heavier, stronger fabric 
than many small sized auto tires. 

Like the best of everything it is really 
cheaper in the end for it is guaranteed 
for a year and will: outlast several ordi- 
nary tires. 


Get these two gifts free 
with the “Giant” 


First—A Goodrich ‘‘ Boys’ Guide Book.’’ 
How to make a boomerang, how to make 
a camping tent, semaphore signaling, 
and also many other ‘‘pointers.”’ 
Second—A rich Maroon or Blue Felt 
Pennant with Sparkling Frosted Letters. 
If the tire dealer near you does not sell 
Goodrich Tires, write us and we will tell 
you where you can get them. 


Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Advertising Department 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
**Best_in the Long Run’’ 

































—_ here's 
an ‘A gest 
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\ reliable 3-in-One 
‘ never muffs ’em. Rubbed 


ay 
?// into your glove, makes it grip 
/ ‘ like a bull- ~pup. Makes the 
\ leather soft, but never greasy. 


\ 3-in-One Oil 


\ keeps rust off catchers’ masks. Also 
* lubricates and prevents rust on 
\ guns, bicycles, skates, motors, 
\ phonographs, all light mech- 

\ anisms. 
\\_ Allstores: In bottles, 
10c, 25c, 50c. In 
% Handy Oil 
Cans, 
4 25c. 


FREE \ 


Generous sample 
and Dictionary of 
Uses. 


wed, 
















Three-in-One 

Oil Company 

42AlG. Bdwy., 
New York 





K—>» Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it 
[= | out of your commissions on 
» sales. I am daily ship- 
BAping cars to Bush 


Address me personally, J. H. BUSH, 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Someta Chicago, Il. 





Make it repair- 

: automobile 
tires. Pun 

ures and blow- 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


RACTICAL CONSERVATION. — Although it 
is true, as recently stated in this column, that 











| we have thus far consumed less than one per cent 


of the estimated amount of coal in the country, 
we nevertheless use so much and pay so high a 
price for it that consumers are constantly trying 
to get the greatest possible amount of heat from 
what they burn. They are doing it by building 


| improved boilers and making furnaces that will 
| handle a lower grade of coal, and by using producer 


gas and powdered fuel. But although there has 
been remarkable progress in the use of coal in the 
last five years, there are other ways to effect 
economies of our stores of fuel. The two prin- 
cipal ones are the use of our latent water-power 
resources and the development of electrical supply 
systems to provide energy for extensive areas. 
Mr. Samuel Insull, president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, says that if the steam 
railways and all the isolated and manufacturing 
plants of that city were electrified and drew their 
power from one central station, they would require 
only six million tons of coal a year, instead of 
eleven millions, as at present. A study of the 
whole country shows that consolidating the energy 
now supplied to the railways, industrial and com- 
mercial plants and the present electric-light and 
power-station systems would result in saving 
some two hundred and fifty million tons of coal a 
year, which is about forty-five per cent of our 
annual consumption. It would mean a saving of 
over half a billion dollars. 


HE ALTAI RAILWAY.—In spite of, and even 
because of, the war, the Russian government 
is pushing the construction of new railway lines 
that are likely to be of strategie or commercial 
importance to the empire. The Altai Railway, 














which will serve the needs of the richest agricul- 
tural and mineral region of Siberia, is now complete 
and open for traffic. It is about five hundred 
miles long, and connects Nikolaevsk, on the trans- 
Siberian Railway, with Semipalatinsk, in the 
Steppes provinces, passing through Barnaul, in 
the Tomsk government of Siberia. The Altai 
region has deposits of gold, silver, lead, zinc and 
copper that were worked in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries but were abandoned for lack 
of transportation facilities and for other reasons. 
Since then, Russia has obtained those minerals 
from abroad, chiefly from her obliging neighbor, 
Germany. The Altai region also contains an ex- 
ceptionally rich coal basin, which covers an area 
of about six thousand square miles. The new 
railway will revive the neglected mining industries 
and deliver coal and coke in the Ural region, which 
needs them badly. It is possible, too, that the 
Russian government will soon build a foundry to 
supply metal for the projected South Siberian trunk 
line that is to penetrate the Kirghiz Steppes, a 
region of exceptionai mineral wealth. 


NSECT TRAVELERS.—Mr. William Evans, a |. 


Scottish naturalist, who has made a lifelong 
study of the fauna of Scotland, obtained from a 
dozen Scottish lighthouses 241 species of insects, 
which include 2 butterflies, 159 moths, 18 caddis 
flies and lacewings, 40 diptera, 10 beetles, and a 
dozen other species. Most of the specimens were 
males. To reach the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth, where Mr. Evans collected most of the 
insects, many of the specimens must have flown 
across several miles of sea. In his records Mr. 
Evans calls attention to several other extraordi- 
nary flights of insects. Thus, the “painted lady,” 
or thistle butterfly (Pyrameis cardui), has been 
known to cross the Alps; the red admiral butterfly 
(Vanessa atalanta) has landed in numbers on the 
deck of a vessel 500 miles from the coast of Eng- 
land; the common white butterflies cross the 
English Channel in clouds; the famous milkweed 
butterfly (Danais archippus), abundant every- 
where in the United States, is said to make the 
2000-mile journey from California to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and has gradually progressed by way of 
the South Sea Islands as far as Australia. A 
death’s-head moth has boarded a steamer 200 miles 
off the Cape Verde Islands. Clouds of ladybirds 
miles in extent, so that they resembled smoke 
from a steamer, have been seen at sea. A Swarm 
of locusts that passed over the Red Sea in 1889 
is said to have extended over 2000 square miles, 
and it was estimated to weigh 42,850,000,000 tons! 


IBERNATING FISHES.—Cold weather has 

a marked effect on some of the fresh-water 
fishes at the aquarium of the New York Zodlogi- 
eal Society. According to Mr. C. H. Townsend, 
when the temperature 
of the fresh water flow- 
ing through the tanks 
of the aquarium falls 
below forty degrees, 
certain fishes become 
very sluggish. The 
young yellow perch lie 
quietly on the bottom 
of the tank, as evenly 
spaced as if put there 
by their keepers, and 
take little food. A low 
temperature affects 
young black bass in 
quite a different way. 
They stay poised 
somewhere above the bottom, but crowded close 
together, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Fifty or more will often gather in a compact 
mass, all facing in the same direction. The 
aquarium has two tanks of young black bass, both 
groups of which show the same curious habit. 





In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 

In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
capacity of the caller and the 


think and talk for you, but it 
carries your ‘thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 





One Policy 


called. The telephone cannot . 





The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown-up 
with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 
be provided for the American 
people. 

It is not only the implement 
of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





: is easy to make good pic- 
tures with this Camera for 
the lens is of the universal 
type, and will take a clear pic- 
ture without focusing. Simply 
point the Camera, press the 
shutter release, and a picture 
is at once taken. Six pictures 
may be obtained with one 
loading. ‘This Camera is es- 
pecially desirable because of 


makers, is behind it. 


exposures. 





Premo Roll-Film Camera 





its small size, and also because the reputa- 
tion of the Eastman Kodak Company, the 


It Loads in Daylight 


It loads in daylight with No. 35 Premo Roll 
Films, takes a picture 114 x 134 inches,—a 
proportion that is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes,—and has a 
meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time and snapshot 
Our Special Offer below includes Two Rolls of Premo 
Films, sufficient for 12 exposures. 
a Roll may be purchased of us or of any dealer in Camera supplies. 
A small 30-page Booklet of Directions for using the Camera is also included, 


How to Get This Camera Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with 
$2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with this Premo Camera, No. 00, 
including Two Rolls of Premo Films, and we will also pay all parcel-post 
charges on the Camera to your address. 
NOTE. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books 


during the past year, and it cannot be your own. The Camera is given 
only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
LA Ee 68 6 68 8 6 








Extra Films costing only 10c. 
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THE WIRELESS DETECTIVE 
®y William Nelson ‘Taft 


tion from which a wireless 
message comes has been one 
of the big radio problems ever since 
Marconi introduced the air - route 
method of sending communications. 

Suppose, for example, that a ship 
picks up a call for help in the middle 
of the night. It is nothing more than the 
dying flicker of the wrecked vessel’s wireless, 
sending out a despairing appeal for assistance. 
The sending apparatus has gone out of com- 
mission before the operator can give his lati- 
tude and longitude. Whatistobedone? The 
receiving ship cannot cruise aimlessly about 
searching for the vessel that sent out the 
““S. O. S.’? Therefore it is probable that an- 
other cargo and crew will be added to the 
already heavy toll of the sea. 

In future, however, the ship that receives 
the message can determine the direction from 
which the ‘‘S. O. S.’? comes by the use of a 
very simple apparatus invented by one of the 
government wireless experts—a young man 
named Frederick A. Kolster, designated on 
the rolls of the Department of Commerce as a 
‘*physicist. ’” 

Only a short time ago Admiral Fletcher, 
commanding the Atlantic fleet, informed the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs that one 
of the primary needs of the navy was a ‘‘wire- 


H« to discover the exact direc- 


Admiral Fletcher declared that such a device 
would not only be of great value in time of 
peace but also would be indispensable during 
war. Mr. Kolster read this testimony, and 
immediately commenced a series of experiments 
that resulted in the perfection of a device that 
not only indicates the exact direction of -all 
incoming messages, but also reduces two ob- 
stacles to the interchange of wireless commu- 
nications—interference and ‘‘atmospherics. ’’ 

The inventor of the ‘‘wireless detective’’ is 
a Swiss who came to the United States when 
he was one year old, just thirty-two years 
ago. He was educated in the public schools 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the Rindge 
Technical School and at Harvard University. 
While wireless telegraphy was still in its 
infancy, he became interested in the science, 
and worked side by side with such pioneers as 
De Forest and John Stone. His apprentice- 
ship was spent in two little wireless stations 
on the banks of the Charles River. 

In his opinion the real value of the invention 
lies primarily in its simplicity of construction 
and in the low cost of producing it. The idea 
of a ‘‘radio detector’’ is not a novel one among 
wireless men, and systems are in use in Europe 
to-day that accomplish some of the results 
attained by the Kolster device. But those 
systems are complicated and expensive to pro- 
duce—two qualities that have militated against 
their adoption upon passenger-carrying ships 
and in the field of military or naval operations. 

The Kolster detector possesses another pecu- 
liarity that is of primary importance: it needs 
no aérials. Unlike any other wireless instru- 
ment so far invented, it can collect messages 
from the atmosphere without the use of an- 
tenne. In its present shape it is also small 
enough for installation in a chart room of 
ordinary size, and a variation of it, for use in 
military eampaigns, can be made to collapse to 
a bulk that is searcely greater than that of a 
rifle, yet it can be speedily erected. The effi- 
ciency of the little instrument is evident from 
the fact that, when set up in a closed room in 
Washington, it recorded messages sent out by 
the wireless station at Hanover, in Germany, 
by the navy station in San Diego, California, 
and by the big government tower in Panama. 

When Secretary Redfield of the Department 
of Commerce learned that one cf the govern- 
ment experts had invented a virtually perfect 
radio detector, he investigated the matter thor- 
oughly and then reported to Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy. A part of his report was as 
follows: 

‘The device appears to be well adapted for 
use: 

‘“‘On merchant and naval vessels to obtain 
directions from any lighthouse or lightship 
that may be equipped with radio fog-signaling 
apparatus ; 

‘‘To obtain the direction of one ship from 
another at sea; 

‘“To communicate between ships, or ships 
and shore stations, irrespective of direction, by 
reducing interference and atmospherics ; 

‘‘By the Coast Guard Service in receiving 
distress signals and in locating the direction of 
their source; - 

‘““By the Bureau of Navigation to locate 
amateur or other stations that are not observing 
the radio regulations ; and 

“With military columns i in the field, as the 
receiving apparatus is portable and requires no 
ground or antenne and can be carried readily | to 
in a light vehicle or even by a single observer. ’’ 

The last paragraph contains the reason why 
the United States government is guarding Mr. 














D Kolster’s secret as carefully as if it 
were a section of the mint. There 
are so few devices in modern war- 
fare that are not known to the 
world at large that a nation takes 
every precaution against giving 
away any that it has. Accurate 
information as to the location of an 
attacking fleet or as to the position of the 
enemy’s field radio station might easily decide 
an entire campaign; therefore all definite in- 
formation as to the construction of the Kolster 
device is being kept under lock and key and 
the guardianship of the Secret Service. 
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SKIING IN NORWAY. 
HEN anyone writes of skiing in Nor- 
way, it is the purely Norwegian aspect 
of the sport that is of the most interest, 
says a correspondent of the London Times. 
Mountain skiing is, with the minor variations 
due to local conditions, the same the world 
over; forest skiing is essentially the pastime of 
Norway. Those who are accustomed to the 
long runs over perfect snow common in Swit- 
zerland find little pleasure in following narrow 
and tortuous tracks through forest, and are, 
of course, incapable of marking out such a 


| track for themselves; for forest skiing requires 


| Skill of a wholly different order from that 
less detector,’” which would show the precise | necessary in the Heo 
direction from which a message had come. | 


The paths are often 
hard and very bumpy, speed is quickly gath- 
ered, and great command over the ski is 
necessary to keep the balance and take the 
sharp turns between the trees. Few more 
exhilarating sights can be imagined than a 
troop of Norwegian soldiers flitting through 
the forest in Indian file, hard on each other’s 
heels, all going full speed, prodding with their 
sticks to increase the pace even down the hills, 
never faltering at the bumps, and swinging 
round the bends without a check. 

The course of the fifty-kilometre race, which 
takes place annually before the great jumping 
competition at Holmenkollen, is laid right 
through the great forest of Nordmarken, and 
is covered by many of the competitors in about 
four hours and a quarter—not bad going for 
thirty-one miles up hill, down dale, and across 
lakes, with the finish no lower than the start. 
The track to be followed is marked by little 
red streamers hung to the trees at intervals. 
It is laid by officials of the ski club, who 
delight in choosing the most difficult way they 
ean find, and the actual tracks of whose skis 
constitute the course. 

Last year I spent a night in a hut in the 
forest and went out in the morning to see 
the runners pass. They had been going about 
six miles when they passed me, and I chose a 
nice, thick place on a good slope to see them 
go by. As they must go in single file, they 
are started at two-minute intervals, and a com- 
petitor who is caught up with must give his 
pursuer room to pass him. There were thirty 
or forty starters, all very young men, and 
they went through the thicket at full speed. 
T had the ill-natured satisfaction of seeing two 
fall who failed to clear a particularly malicious 
bush with the tips of their skis; they pitched 
on their heads, but they were up again in a 
trice. Several of them avoided that particular 
bush with a side jump taken at the last 
moment, which served further to increase their 
pace. They were all going with an easy swing, 
which carried them with hardly an effort over 
the ground. 
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“DETESTABLE THINGS.” 

N that remarkable book, ‘‘ Makura no 
Zoshi,’’ Sei Shonagon, a poetess of the 
Japanese court in the latter part of the 

tenth century, gives a chapter to ‘‘ Detestable 
Things.’? It is a very human chapter, and 
the objectionable things are equally objection- 
able to-day. The following examples are 
quoted by Mr. R. M. Weaver in the Bellman: 

A visitor who sits down to regale you with 
@ long tale when you are in a hurry. If by 
chance he is an intimate friend, you can pack 
him off until another time. But those whom 
you cannot summarily dismiss are detestable 
indeed. 

Babies who cry, or dogs that bark, just when 
you are trying to overhear something. 

A dog that barks at visitors. I have often 
wanted to kill such dogs. 

Mosquitoes that buzz about when you want 
to sleep are especially detestable. 

People who interrupt your story to show off 
their own cleverness. All interrupters, young 
and old, are véry detestable. 

People who, when you are telling a story, 
break in with, ‘‘Oh, I know,’’ and give quite 
a different version from your own. 

Either at home or in the palace, to be roused 
up to receive an unwelcome visitor, in order 

to avoid whom you have been pretending to 
be asleep. 

Fleas are very detestable, especially when 
they get under your clothing and jump about. 
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Don’t Throw Away 
26 Extras 


John W. Bate, the efficiency 
engineer, has created for us 
a model motor car plant. 

It covers 45 acres. 
buildings are new, all de- 


The 


signed by Mr. Bate. They 
are equipped with 2092 up- 
to-date machines. 

In the past six years, by in- 
vesting $5,000,000, he has cut 
our factory costs in two. 

Now 98 per cent of this 
Mid-Year Mitchell is built 
in this model plant. It is 


built for much less than other 
factories could build it. 


Get the Results 


Part of the saving shows in the 
Mitchell price. No other car of 
this size, power and grade sells so 
low as this does. 

Part of the saving pays for 26 
extras, which other cars omit. 

See these extras at your Mitchell 
showroom. Judge what they mean 
to you. Note how you would miss 
them. 

All of them are wanted. But all 
are costly. And factories less effi- 
cient cannot afford to include them. 


73 New Conceptions 


In this Mid-Year Mitchell you 
will also find 73 new ideas. Each 
means added beauty, comfort or 
convenience. 


We completed this model after 
the New York Shows. There our 
experts inspected 257 new designs, 
including all the latest creations 
from Europe and America. 


All the best of these new styles 
are combined in this one car. So 
in this you will see the most com- 
plete car on exhibit. 

The body design was voted the 
handsomest which appeared on any 
touring car. It is so striking—so 
impressive—that wherever it goes 
people stop to admire it. 


Exclusive Values 


This Mid-Year Mitchell is the only 
car with Bate cantilever springs. This 
makes it—as your dealer will prove—the 
easiest riding car in the world. 

It is the only car in its class with over- 
size, ball-bearing steering parts. That 
makes it by far the easiest car to drive. 

It holds, we believe, the endurance 
records. Six Mitchell cars have averaged 
164,372 miles each. That’s more than 
thirty years of ordinary service. 

It is the only car with 440 drop forgings 
and steel stampings—tough and light— 
in place of heavy, brittle castings. 

And itis the car which engineers select. 
Your dealer has a list of 37 noted engineers 
—men who stand at the top—who have 
selected the Mitchell for their personal car. 


Every man who keeps up on motor cars 
should inspect this Mid-Year Mitchell. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





$1325 Ravine 


For Five-Passenger Satie Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower 
—127-inch wheelbase. Complete equip- 
ment, including 26 extra features. 
New Mitchell Eight, 
$1450 f. o. b. Racine 
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SOLDIER SUIT P) 


EARN iit eran Sec 


Complete soldier suit, good, strong 
khaki; coat has four pockets, standing 
collar with brass letters U.S.A. Front 
of coat and all pockets button with 
brass army buttons, coat and pants 
have trimming stripe of yellow. Long 
pants, army style. a cap with 
black visor and cros: rifles of brass. 
Metal sword in scabbard. Earn this 
complete Soldier Outfit by selling 25 
cakes Olive Oil Castile Soap, at 10 cents 
each. Scep sent postpaid. Write today. 

D AP COMPANY, 
Dept. 822, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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New Companion Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high-grade styles, with all the latest 








ou’ll find the Leedawi the 
Best guide to follow. 






y 
anteed Jeweled oe tiles: at $1.00. If he 
will not supply you per , remit direct. 

Send for free folder C-11, or 10c. for book, 
“The Compass, The Sign Post of the 
World.” Anstrament 


Companies 
Makers of Scienti Rochester, N. ¥. 





Instruments of Superiority. 


BOYS’ CLUBS sezuicntiee tin" Whinmey 








and see. Powell & White. 1 160 ) Govern. PL, 








and many exclusive features not 
found on any other sewing machine. 
Three Months’ Free Trial allowed each purchaser. 


If not fs po at 
our expence and your money led. 

No Freight to Pay. We pay all freight charges to 
your freight station (in United States). No extra 
cost to you above our low factory-to-home price. 

Our Low Prices will surprise you. Our factory-to- 
home system will save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing machine. 

rigger ate It. Write for our Illustrated 

Desntyies Soving Maile Reaiik Sey. A 
postal will bring it by return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

ne year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter, 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


HEU MATIC fever, although serious and 
painful enough, is not feared as it used 
to be. We have discovered that sali- 
cylate of soda has a specific action in this 
disease ; it relieves the pain, reduces the 





< Ded fever and shortens the attack. 
RPA The great danger in rheumatic fever 





is its tendency to attack the heart. In former 
days it was almost always the case that a patient 
rose from an attack with a permanently damaged 
heart. But if the salicylate treatment is begun 
early enough and pursued perseveringly, that un- 
fortunate complication may usually be warded 
off. In other respects, the treatment is that suit- 
able to any acute fever, except that since there is 
no fear of infection for others, it is not necessary 
to isolate the patient. 

On the other hand, the pain is so intense, and 
the patient is in such dread of a clumsy hand or a 
jarring footstep, that it is best to keep him virtu- 
ally isolated while the attack is at its height. The 
patient should have the largest and best ventilated 
room that can be spared, and he should stay in bed 
for some time after the actual fever has disap- 
peared. There is often a good deal of sweating, 
and that should be encouraged, for by that means 
much of the poison is carried from the system. 
The patient should be given plenty of water, for 
that, too, helps to eliminate the poison. 

The inflammation is very likely to move from 
joint to joint, and the treatment for the local pain 
of course moves with it. If the pain is severe, it 
may be necessary to protect the joint by a cage, 
so that the bedclothes shall not press upon it, or 
to wrap the joint in layers of cotton wool. Some- 
times hot fomentations give relief. 

There are few illnesses in which it is so neces- 
sary for the physician to be constantly watchful. 
The salicylate of soda should be given only under 
his orders, since some people take it well, whereas 
others react badly. Moreover, only a trained phy- 
sician can watch the heart intelligently and vary 
the treatment in accordance with its condition, 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


Mm HERE, that’s better,” said John Burrill, 
the teamster, as he made vigorous use 
of the towel. “George Allen asked me 
to-day if I ever washed my hands now- 
adays,” he added with a laugh. 

“Well, that was impudent of him!” 
said Mrs. Burrill indignantly. 

“Oh, it was only by way of a joke. But I guess I 
was a sight when I went into the treasurer’s office 
to get my voucher cashed. Teaming is often dirty 
work—some different from his. Being town treas- 
urer and administrator of estates ought not to soil 
the hands much; and I guess it pays better, too. 

“George and I,” he went on musingly, “were 
boys together; but George had a better head, and 
he’s prosperous and influential. I’ve had to depend 
on my hands, and I’ve just scraped along.” 

“There isn’t any better man in this town than 
you are!” declared Mrs. Burrill loyally. 

“Well, there are richer,” he replied with a sigh. 
“T shan’t be able to make up the balance due on 
that note to-morrow, after all. I counted on col- 
lecting seventy-five dollars to-day, but all I got 
was the sixty that was due me from the town. The 
others put me off till next week.” 

He opened his pocketbook and mechanically 
counted his money. Presently he exclaimed in 
surprise, “George Allen has made a mistake, for 
once in his life! He paid me with new ten-dollar 
bills, and here are seven instead of six. Two of 
them must have stuck together. I’ve certainly 
got eighty-seven dollars here—three more than 
enough to make up my payment.” 

“Why, John, you don’t mean to keep that ten 
dollars, do you?” exclaimed his wife. 

“Well, no; I hope I’m above actually stealing 
money. For a minute, though, I thought of some- 
thing about as bad. But I’m not going to do it.” 

He ate his supper in unusual silence, and then 
put on his overcoat and hat. 

“I’m going up to the Centre to get that ten 
dollars off my mind,” he said. ‘The horses have 
done enough, and I’m going to walk.” 

Half an hour later he was ushered into a room, 
half oflice and half den, in Mr. Allen’s pretentious 
house at the Centre. “ Well, John,” said Mr. 
Allen, after shaking hands, ‘I don’t suppose it’s a 
social call that you are making on a rainy night 
like this. What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply, “‘but I thought I might 
do something for you. Fact is, I had an inkling 
that there was a shortage in your accounts.” 

The smile vanished from Mr. Allen’s face as he 
asked sharply, ‘What do you mean, John?” 

“Oh, it’s only my little joke, to pay you for some 
that you’ve cracked on me. I found after I’d got 
home that you gave me one ten-dollar bill too 
many, and I have brought it back.” 

“Carelessness on my part and kindness on 
yours,” said Mr. Allen. “So youcame to my house 
in the rain for that. Didn’t have any use for an 
extra ten-dollar bill yourself—eh, John?” 

“Well, yes, did. I ought to make my last pay- 
ment on a note to Mr. Snell to-morrow, and I lack 
seven dollars of having enough. There is more 





than that owing me that I can get the first of the 
| week. How would it have been if I had used this 
| bill to-morrow and fixed it up with you when I 
| came to the Centre, say next Wednesday?” 
| “That would have been all right as far as I am 
concerned, John.” 

“Maybe so. To tell the truth, it did come into 
my mind for a minute, and I have tramped up here 
to-night partly to punish myself for even thinking 
of such athing. As I look at it, when a man has 
money in his possession that isn’t his, it ought to 
be the same, as far as his own affairs are con- 
cerned, as if that money wasn’t there.” 

“Well, John,” said Mr. Allen slowly, “I can’t say 
that you are wrong, although that principle isn’t 
always acted on, I fear.” 

“So here’s the ten,” Burrill continued. “My 
work is kind of dirty, and I suppose I oftentimes 
look that way myself. But in one sense, at least, 1 
want always to have clean hands.” 

After his visitor had gone, George Allen, trusted 
custodian of other people’s funds, spent a very 
thoughtful half hour, 

“No,” he said at length, “I won’t protect my 
interest in the deal that way, even if I lose all that 
Ihave put into it. It would be safe enough, and 
no harm done. But I want to feel that my hands 
are as clean as old John’s,” 
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“LABOR OMNIA VINCIT.” 
"Toutes is an old story about the man who 


pulled up a well and took it to a more desir- 

able location ; and another about the man who 
took up a well, sawed it in sections, and used one 
of the sections for a land roller. They were ex- 
aggerations, but the experience of Ezra Tetlow 
proves that a well cannot always be classed as a 
permanent fixture. Ezra had a well in front of 
his house. It had never been @ success as a well. 
Ezra wanted it filled up. One way would have 
been to haul stones or earth and use the material 
to fill it. But Ezra had no team. 

So he went at it with a shovel. Working on the 
side of the well next to the road, he began to dig 
and to throw the dirt into the well. He kept this 
up until he had filled it, which was not a difficult 
job, as the well was rather shallow. 

But when the task seemed finished, Ezra found 
that he had made a new hole by the side of the 
one he had been filling. There was but one thing 
to do: he proceeded to fill it in the same manner. 
Of course, this resulted in still another excavation, 
which in turn received similar treatment. 

As all of Ezra’s digging had been on the side of 
the well nearest the road, the result was that the 
hole in the ground was finally moved out into 
the highway. 

Judson Tolliver was commenting on the exploit 
one day down at the Corners. “Queer thing Ezra 
did,” he remarked. “You know that old well that 
stood in his front yard? Well, sir, he’s moved it 
thirty feet from where it was; moved it clear out 
into the road!” 

‘“How’d he do it?” inquired another represent- 
ative citizen. 

“You'll have to ask Ezra,” replied Judson. “But 
he did it, sure enough. I saw the well in the road 
yesterday, and I saw the track he made movin’ it. 
The thing ploughed a furrow four feet wide all the 
way.” rea 


THE MONTENEGRIN “KAPA.” 


HE round cap, or kapa, that the Montenegrin 

soldiers wear is a history of their country in 

miniature. The people of Montenegro, writes 
a correspondent of Pearson’s Weekly, have a saying 
that “‘kapa talks,” and they are not far wrong. 

It is the national headdress for war, and it is the 
same for prince and peasant. In color it is a vivid 
crimson, but it has a deep black border, which 
leaves only a small crown of the foundation color 
visible. 

The black border is a sign of mourning for the 
terrible Battle of Kossovo, when the old Serbian 
empire, of which Montenegro was a part, was 
overthrown by the Turks, and the Serbian army 
was annihilated. The red crown signifies “the 
field of blood” of the same great fight. When 
Constantinople falls, and their hereditary enemies 
are finally.driven out of Europe, then, and not 
until then, will the Montenegrins remove the black 
border and wear the kapa all red. 

On the red crown, in one corner, are five.semi- 
circles in gold. These have a double significance. 
They symbolize first the five centuries that have 
elapsed since Kossovo was fought, and, secondly, 
the five colors that the Montenegrins see in the 
rainbow, the sign of hope that one day the glories 
of the old empire of the Czar Lazar will be re- 
stored. 

Furthermore, the different insignia of army rank 
are worn on the rim of the kapa, from the crossed 
swords of the officer to the simple leaden star of 
the corporal. Also, the Montenegrin soldier wears 
his medals, if he has any, on the front of his cap, 
instead of on his tunic, as the soldiers of all other 
nations do. 

No wonder the people of the Land of the Black 
Mountain say that ‘“‘kapa talks’’! 
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AN ASTONISHING TEMPERATURE. 


PRIVATE soldier had had pneumonia, and 
had been for some time in a hospital where 
he had been so well treated that he was 

by no means ready to be discharged as “cured.” 
One day the doctor was taking his temperature, 
and while Tommy had the thermometer in his 
mouth the doctor moved on to the next bed and 
turned his back to the first patient. 

Tommy saw his chance. He pulled the ther- 
mometer out of his mouth and popped it into a cup 
of hot tea, replacing it, however, the moment he 
saw the doctor begin to turn back to his bed. 
When the physician examined the thermometer 
he looked first at Tommy and then back to the 
thermometer and gasped: 

‘Well, my man, you’re not dead, but you ought 
to be!” 
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WHAT IMPRESSED HER. 


HORTLY after Mr. Will Crooks, the labor 

leader, was elected to Parliament, says an 

English weekly, he took his little daughter to 
Westminster. She was evidently awed at the 
splendors round her, and maintained a profound 
and wondering silence all the time. Mr. Crooks 
was delighted to see her so much impressed. 


thinking so deeply about, dear?” 

“T was thinking, daddy,” answered the little 
girl, “that you’re a big man in our kitchen, but you 
aren’t very much here.” 





“Well,” said he to her at last, “‘what are you’ 


America’s Leadin?, Motor- 
cycle Builders Equip With 








































—and at no extra cost to you. 


Manufacturers are lad to have you 
specify Firestones because they 
know it means one more feature of 
sure satisfaction with their machines. 


The manufacturer knows that 
Firestone builds for the big, heavy, 
speedy machine of today. He 
knows of the extra rubber, the extra 
fabric and the extra workmanship 
put into Firestone Tires. He knows 
that Firestone toughness 3ives Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


These leading, motorcycles are 

equipped with Firestone Tires with- 

out extra cost to you: 

Cyclone Dayton Emblem Excelsior 

Harley-Davidson Henderson Merkel 

Reading-Standard Smith Motor Wheel 
Thor Yale 


“America’s Largest Exclusi 
Tire and Rim Makers” 











Here You Are, Boys 


A New Bicycle Horn 


AUTOMOBILE TYPE 





| ahaa MAN OR BOY who rides a bicycle this season will 
want one of these new Bicycle Horns. It is operated by hand 
just the same as the automobile horn. The slightest touch of the 
plunger produces a loud, rasping sound, similar to the well-known 
automobile warning note, which commands instant attention and 
gives ample notice of the rider’s approach. 


The Horn is finely finished with black enamel and measures 3x3 inches. It 
is as carefully made as an automobile horn and every part is interchangeable. 
The illustration shows it attached on the handle bar. The bracket, however, 
is adjustable, permitting the owner to attach the Horn in any position and on 
any part of the bicycle tubing. Good for motor cycles, too. 


How to Get the New 
Bicycle Horn FREE 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion for one year. Send address to us 
with the $2.00 subscription money, also 15 cents extra to pay 
mailing and handling charges on the Horn, and we will send 
you this new Bicycle Horn (retail price $1.50) free of charge. 














The subscription must be one that has not been ng our books during the 
past year and it cannot be your own. The Bicycle Horn is given only to a 
present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY .-. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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WINTON SUX 


It’s Also a 
Mirth-Maker 


Pettijohn’s has for 20 years been 
a far-famed luxury dish. 

Now it is more. It is now mixed 
with bran flakes. 

It’s a laxative food of the highest 
order. And a foe of woe. 

Bran clears the skies. It helps 
make blue days rosy. Most folks, 
if they lack it, must take drugs. , 

You will never return to abran- } 
less diet when you test for one 
week these two Pettijohn products. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 
Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-wheat dainty—l5c per package. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—a bran-flaked flour for 
gems, etc.—25c per large package. 1274) 


The —— Oats ise Chicago 














WARY OFFER “30 days 
“Ranger.’* We 
wil akipie co youon approval, ht a 
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we a A omy equipment ons pexte 
bk ba am f hat 
second ae bicycles gonet ortocs. A be 


o $3 to $8 
Be essa tn cach tora to ride and 
RigkR AG model Ranger furnished by us. 


or until 
you get 0 catalog new special offers. Write 
MEAD Ci CYCLE CO., Dept. R-50, CHICAGO. ILL. 















ét. senna = oe twill weave 
ga. very strong, wears like iron. 
tyle * comfortable: Color, maroon. 
Sold Sold inaividvall or in team lots. Price, 
boys’ sizes, $1.75; men’s sizes, $2.00. Get 
our special circular showi samples a =e 
giving 5 Generingion. Be Suits ta uly ou 

teed, aM ‘Mont- 
gomery Ward eco. write for circular 

Py) on this and other athletic bargains. 


Wand He 
Dept. GA312 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Write house most convenient 
























Personal Taste 
Can’t Be Ignored 


If your tailor made exactly the same style of suit, out of 
the same cloth and pattern, for every one of his customers, 
it wouldn’t take you long to quit him. 


TWO MOTOR AND 
CHASSIS SIZES 


33 at - - - - $2485 
48 at - - - - $3500 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Complete information 
on request. 


We submit individual designs 
on approval. 


No wonder, then, that so many automobile buyers are 
ceasing to purchase look-alike cars, and are placing their 
orders for Winton Sixes. 


Every Winton Six car is distinctly individual. Our artists 
submit suggestions gladly, the buyer expresses his own 
preferences, and we produce for him exactly what he 
wants. //zs car is always a superior personal posses- 
sion—a delight to the owner and his friends, and a wel- 
come sight to the passers-by in contrast to the endless 
streams of monotonous looking cars on the streets. 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















SIMIAN 
The Big Emotional American Novel 


Held to Answer 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


M& MACFARLANE has here written a really big, emo- 
tional American novel. In his hero, John Hampstead, 
—railroad clerk, actor, book agent and preacher,—he has 
depicted a character destined to live in American fiction; in 
Marien Dounay, the actress, ambitious to become a famous 
star, yet loving the crude John Hampstead with all the 
intensity of her passionate nature, Mr. Macfarlane has por- 
trayed a real woman of the stage. Then there is the other 
girl,—dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie,—who has loved 
John with a child’s love undisclosed until he blunders under 


the spell of the actress. 


The reader’s feelings are deeply stirred by the dramatic 
developments that hold him spellbound and love scenes 
that touch the heartstrings. This is above all a clean, 
wholesome story written with sincerity of purpose, and can- 
not fail to make a deep impression on the reading public. 





How to Get It Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will 
present you with a copy of Peter Clark Macfarlane’s big novel success, “HELD TO ANSWER,” Best Sellers 





Because of your kindness to him a young 
man were to confess to you a theft that 
he had committed in an unguarded 
moment and under strong temptation— 


IF you had persuaded him to make full restitution, 
and in view of his promise had determined never 
to reveal his guilt— 


IF, before he had had an opportunity to make the 
restitution, a strange turn of events had so en- 
tangled you that you were yourself charged with 
the theft, threatened with the loss of your good 
name, your best friends, and possibly your fiancée— 


THEN—IF you could clear up the whole mys- 
tery simply by naming the real thiefi—-WHAT 
WOULD YOU DO? 


This is but ove of the many intensely dramatic 
situations that John Hampstead is called upon to 
face in the big emotional American novel, ‘‘Held 
to Answer,’’ by Peter Clark Macfarlane. 


Already One of the Six 





= regular $1.35 edition, sending the book to you postpaid. We do not offer this book for sale. 


your own. The boo 
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= 


The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past twelve months and it cannot be s : a 
k is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. A new Harold Bell Wright the honor of the mastership of the big 
subscription sent prior to May 25, 1916, cannot count for the book. 


Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who will share with 


emotional American novel.’’—Boston Transcript. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOLEDAY® ates: : 

KODAK DAY 
Your days in the woods and fields and _ by 
stream and lake are a lot more fun if you 
Kodak. Picture taking is good sport for every — 
boy, or bunch of boys—and how you will 
enjoy the pictures next winter. 

Catalog free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO,, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 

















